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UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 
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ConTENts oF No. 157. 


| Erymotocy anp Scrence :— 

|  Wedgwood’s Dictionary. 
Australia and its Climate. 
Russell’s Atlantic Telegraph. 
Napier’s British Birds. 
The Arctic Expedition. 
Sctentific Notes. 


Tae Cuvurcn or ENGLAND. 


Current LITERATURE :— 
Louis Blanc on England. 
Holmes’ Breakfast-Table. 
Stanley’s Jewish Church. 
Comic Books. 


New Novels :— Reports of Learned Societies. 
Half-a-Million of Money. | , Meetings for Next Week. 
Zaclenpe Hope. | ATuine on Art 

; enne Ho : 

The Ehewinen. |  Waleott’s Cathedralia. 

2 | Art Notes. 

Publications of the Week. | Music :— 

| _ Musical Notes. 


Sire Puivie Sypney. 
MISCELLANEA, 


| Tue Drama :— 
The Master of Ravenswood. 


LONDON: 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, VOVENT 
‘ GARDEN. 





EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LON DON .—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence 

a COURSE of WEDNESDAY EVENING LECTURES on 
GEOLOGY, from Eight to Nine; First Lecture, January 24. 
Fee, £1 1s. Anda more EXTENDED COURSE on WEDNES- 
DAY and FRIDAY MORNINGS, from Nine to Ten; First 
Lecture, Friday, January 26. This Course will be continued 
till May. Text-Book, the New Edition of “ Lyell’s Elements of 


Geology.” 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 
FELLOWS of the ROYAL SOCIETY 


iy are hereby informed that the Second Part of the PHILO- 

SOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, Vol. 155, for the year 1865, 
will be PUBLISHED and ready for Delivery on MONDAY, 
the 8th inst., on . at the Office of the Society, in 
Burlington House, tween the Hours of Ten and Four. 


WALTER WHITE, Assistant Secretary, R.R. 
Burlington House, Jan. 5, 1866. 








AY SOCTIETY.—INSTITUTED 1844.— 


FOR THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS ON J 
HISTORY. NATURAL 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 


———- 





Three Volumes will be issued for the Year 1866. 


1, The First Volume of the WORKS of the late ROBE 
BROWN. Edited by J. J. Berxerr, aq. F RS. a ve 
2. “RECENT MEMOIRS ON THE CETACEA.” Trans- 
lated from the Danish and Swedish. Edited by W. H. Fowrn, 
Esy., F.R.S. 
3. DR. NITZSCH on “ PTERYLOGRA i 
Pd, PHY Translated 
A List of the past Publications and Works in preparati 
future years can be had on application. . on 
pep ey en 1866 = ae due. 
es an emen desirous of joini 
= po - of joining the Society can do 
H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S., F.G.S., 


Secretary. 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, near London, S.E. mupsie 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S 
SQUARE, LONDON.—Founded in 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON, 





The following are the terms of 
which contains 80,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera. 
ture, in ous Languages: Subseription, £3 a-year, or £2, with 
Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes 
= moe wy fs Coaasry, oe oe to Town Members. Reading- 

n m Ten to Six. Prospectus on application. 
Catalogue (New Edition) just published. vs 7 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


admission to this Library, 


WooD eee oan Tans 
> E NEWINGTON, N.—Principal, 

the REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B. ; assisted b a a 
rienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 
pe es. Gentlemen receive a thorough Educa- 
on in all B and the most-careful special attention is 
id to the Preparation of Candidates for University and Civil 
Bervice Examinations, and the Prelim Arts Examinations 
or Law and Medical Students.—For all culara, apply to 
the Rev. W. Kirxvs, 14 Brownsw Stoke Newington, 


ood Park, 
London, N.—A limited number of Boarders can be received, 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
M® W. S. LEAN, M.A. receives at his 


; 56 TORRINGTON UARE, a few COL- 
L¥QE STUDENTS desiring he assists in their 


a any ak 
ege Class-work, or in preparing for University Examinations. 











GUA SGOW UNIVERSITY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR NEW BUILDINGS ON GILMORE- 
HILL AND NEW HOSPITAL. 
Tue Very Reverenp PRINCIPAL BARCLAY, D.D., 
Convener of the Sub-Committee of the Senatus. 


JAMES A. CAMPBELL, Ese., Yr., of Stracathro, 
Convener of the Sub-Committee of the General Council. 


ARCHIBALD ORR EWING, Ese., of Ballikinrain, Lord Dean 
e of Guild of Glasgow, 


Convener of the Subscribers’ Sub-Committee. 


MR. ORR EWING being also Convenor of the Three Joint 
Sub-Committees. 


The University of Glasgow has, for upwards of four hundred 
years, occupied its present unsuitable site, but its removal has 
now become necessary in cousequence of the College — 
and buildings being required for a Railway Station. re- 
moval must take ey by July, 1869, when possession is to be 
ceded to the Railway Company. A most el 
secured for the ann «| ew Buildings, a 

8 


edical Classes, but for the convenience also of the populous 
laced. The Plans of the Gatver. 


10r an adjo 


University are quite inadequate to purchase the land for the 
new site and to carry out these plans. Hence it is, that sub- 
scriptions are needed and are respectfuily solicited from the 
citizens of Glasgow and the western towns—from the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen connected with the western counties—and from 
the numerous wealthy Scotchmen in England, Ireland, and the 
Colonies, and scattered over the globe, who, from early associa- 
tions, may be disposed to support whatever tends to the em- 
bellishment of the City of Glasgow, and to the advantage of its 
ancient University. e measure of encouragement already 
received may be judged of from the following— 
FIRST PUBLISHED LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Being Subscriptions of £1,000 and upw payable (where not 
already paid) either in one sum on February 1, 1866, or, in 
the option of the Subscribers, in four equal Yearly Instal- 
ments on February 1, yearly, beginning the first Instalment 
on February 1, 1866 :— 





Baird, Messrs., Glasgow .. .. .. «+ 2s «os «- £5, 00 
Black & Wingate, Messrs., and Robert Black, Esq., 

GANOW be asses Je 5a tense 4 00, ae’ Se 
Burnley, W. F., Esq., Glasgow and London 1,000 0 0 
pene, eens. ee Pre wn oe er eee OS 
Campbell, Archibald, Esq., of Blythswood, Ren- 

ES 6 od ete an ee. el Ee ee ee Ee eS 
Campbell & Co., Messrs. J. & W., Glasgow. .. .. 2,000 0 0 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E., Bart., M.P. for Lanarkshire 1,000 0 0 
Dennistoun, Alexander, Esq., and John Dennis- 

toun, Esq., Glasgow .. .. .. «2 «+ «s «- 1,000 0 0 
Ewing,. William, Esq. ee so. a0 es 0c ee ee © 
Ewing, Archd. Orr Esq. of Ballikinrain, Glasgow 2,000 0 0 
Fe n, James, ., Auchenheath, Lesmahago, 

DRO 5. cs tc ct es ahr oe ae eee OS 
Finlay, James, & Co., Messrs., Glasgow .. .. .. 1,000 0 0 
Fleming, John, Esq., of Springkell, Glasgow .._ .. 1,000 0 0 
Freeland, Robert, Esq., Glasgow (for ag oe 4.1000 0 0 
Friend in the Country, A, per Professor Kirkwood 1,000 0 0 
Graham and Co., Messrs. William, Lancefield, 

GRONOT n ok de oe te Gee cs cel eh BRD O50 
Henderson, Messrs. R. & J., Glasgow and London 2,000 0. 0 
Houldsworth & C»., Messrs. John, Glasgow, ) z 
The Anderton Foundry Co., ditto 2,000 0 0 
The Coltness‘lron Co., ditto s . 

Ker, Bolton, & Co., Messrs., Glasgow... .. .. .. 2000 0.0 
K John, Esq., of Levernholm, and Family, . 

anew Jade WE section? od Seed. .ee eee © 
Lancefieid Forge Co., Glasgow , . 1000 0 0 
Macfarlane, Waiter, Esq., Glasgow . .. 1,000 0 0 
Middleton, John, Esq., Glasgow .. .. .. .. .- 1,000 0 0 
Mitchell, Allardice, & Mitchell, Messrs., Glasgow 1,000 0 0 
Mirrlees & Tait, Messrs., G ow <a> pe ate ee, a ae 
Neilson, James Beaumont, q., Of Queenshill 

(formerly Engineer in Glasgow), the Family of 

Te. xq 84. sess. 0c 46,68 bea Ye See 
Neilson & Co., Messrs., Hydepark Works, Glasgow 1,000 0 0 
Neilson, Walter, William, & Hugh, Esqs., Glasgow 1,000 0 0 
Professors in Glasgow University,.. .. .. .. .. 5,000 0 0 
Randolph, Elder, & Co., Messrs., Engineers and 

Shipbuilders, Glasgow .. .. .. «. «. +. 1,000 0 0 
Richardson David, Esq., of Hartfield, Glasgow 1,000 0 0 
Stevenson, Nathaniel & James. Esqs., Glasgow 1,000 0 0 
Stirling, William, Esq., of Messrs. W. Stirling & 

i CS ie es ce bd ae ae, ae. sa ae ©. @ 
Tennant, John, Esq., of St. Rollox, Glasgow .. .. 2,000 0 0 
Tennant, Charles James, Esq., St. Rollox, Glasgow. . 1,000 0 0 | 
Thomson, George, Esq., Engineer and Shipbuilder, 

Glasgow . ‘ae. 2s a6 we 6s tb se 10 Geen 8 @ 
Tod & M‘Gregor, Messrs., Engineers and Ship- 

builders, G hs 2c. se es ks ak ae ve. | ROOD: E-9 
White, John, Esq., of Ardarroch and Grougar, 

a 6e Me ba 6 06 tug ht -Se os) 0s Eee 
White, James, Esq., of Overtoun, Glasgow .. .. 1,000 0 6 
£54,000 0 0 


T. BARCLAY, D.D. 
JAS. A. CAMPBELL. 
ARCH. ORR EWING. 


Memonaspuw.—Subscriptions will be received by the Hono- 
rary Treasurer (Professor ANDERSON KIRK WOOD, 151 West 
Hike Davipsom Hine. the Factors (Messrs. 
HILL, DAVIDSON, HILL, & CLARK, 1 South Frederick 
Street, Glasgow). ~~ 














INTER EXHIBITION, under the 
Superintendence of Mr. WALLIS, removed from the 


, 


French llery to the Society of Bri Artists’ Gallery, 
Suffolk Street, 1 Mall, is NOW OPEN from Nine until Five 
o'clock Daily. Admission, One Shilling. 





HEMISTRY, HEAT ELECTRICITY, 


and MAGNETISM,—Mr. TRIBE, late of St. Thomas's, 
now at Wharts fe commence his usual COURSE of LECTU 
at Public or vate Schools, or to pe Gentlemen for the 
various Competitive Examinations, tary, Naval, and Civil, 
in any of the above subjects. 


Address: LONDON SCHOOL of EXPE ‘AL SCIENCE 
149 Great Portland Street, W. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
1145 GLOUCESTER TERRACE, HYDE PARK.—Classes 
under Signor Gar . B. ne Os 





Benedic er, Esq., Mme. Louise 7e0. 
Macdonald. ie’ » Mons. A. Roche, ’ a 
W. Cave Lips. Esq., J. Radford, Esq., W. H. D. Rowe, Esq., 
M.A., Signor Valletta, W. Moore, ‘ A. Chiosso, Esq. 

The Junior Term ns JANUARY 8. 

The Senior Term JANUARY 25. 


| aes containing Terms, &c., may be had on appli- 
cation. 





EWSPAPER for SALE.—A Country 
New of Liberal Politics, Cire and a 
large Advertising Medium. The use gerthe Punt be, would 
be allowed on good security.—Apply by letter to Omicron, care 
of Newton & Co., 33 Essex Street, W.C., London. 


[HE NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(Limerep). 
22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 








LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Policies absolutely indisputable and indefeasible. 


Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and bala 
within one month after proof of death. . ” 
Pr *-2 








Tante A, witu Paorits. 
Annual Premiums for Aamaies £100 on a Single Life, 
at th. 








eat) 
Age Premium. Age| Premium. |Age) Premium, Age Premium. 
~ |séadl [sng £3. 4. £3 4. 
20 116 0 30; 27 0 4; 3 2.0 )}50) 477 

















FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
‘Every description of Property insured against loss by fire. 





No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 
Acresxts Wanxtep. Apply to Chief Office, 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1903. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 


Insurances due at Christmas should be renewed within Fif- 
— Days _—— (last day, 9th January), or the same will 
ome Vola. 


All Policies are now chargeable at the Reduced Rate of 
Duty—viz., 1s. 6d. per Cent. 


ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 





WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED (NON-TARIFF FIRE OFFICE). 
Curszy Orrices—7 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, 
77 KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 


—_- 


PAID CAPITAL, NEARLY £80,000. 





General Manager—ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, Esq., M.A. 


This Company is enabled to rate every special risk on i in- 
dividual merit, without reference to the average system of 
classification and rating adopted by all Tariff Offices. 


Prospectuses, Order Forms, &c., may be obtained on applica- 
tion at either of the Chief Offices, 
CHARLES HARDING, Secretary. 
Registered Offices, 7 Waterloo Place, London. 
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and all purposes 
Operations of every kind be’ 














—— a 
QouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
| | COMPANY. 


écaducted with South 
with 
“tke Pespostive Co onies 
P 


b 
({ryy, Manager. 





se 
London; 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 





ONEY at REDUCED 
TEREST, without the ex of Life Assurance or Pre- 
The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM- 


PANY (uimitec 
P. Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 


le by instalments, upon mal security, bills of sale, 

ped of deeds, leases, he; aleciahe reversiend, warehousing 

or dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying a house 

to in can have ae wake amount Cet gy ~ for r ‘om of 
ears. Bills discoun orms _— vistoc tree 

Covent Garden, W.C. BS HARVEY, Secretary. * 


SCALE of IN- 





RISTMAS AMUSEMENT.—A Bottle 


of PLATEAU’S GLYCERINE SOAP SOLUTION, price 
1s. 6d. The same, with A tus and full instructions, 4s. 
Can omy,be had pure of W. LADD, 11 Beak Street, Regent 


Street, 
MAGIC DONKEYS. — Roars of 


() Laughter.—These wonderful animals go through their ex- 
traordinary evolutions daily at 252 Strand, from 10 till 6 a 


sent free for 14 Stamps.—H. G. CLA 
voltae of 








ANG, the MAGIC GIANT.—A new 


on.—This marvellous figure, which created such an 

ex sensation at the Court of the Emperor of China, 
at 252 d, from 10 till 6. Sent free, with 

for 14 ps.—H, G. CLAR & CO., 262 





: GALANTY SHOWMAN.—How to 


HOW, and act the Enraged 








MAKE a GALANTY §S 
Cobbler, the Broken Bridge, Billy Bitton, Mother and 
> or m —H. . 
CLARKE & 00. 352 Strand. = 
Published by JOHN CLEMENTS, Little Pulteney Street, price 
7d,, a New Work on the Teeth, 
JURE DENTISTRY, and WHAT it 


DOES FOR US. By A. Fsxetx, Grosvenor Street, W. 


“* We feel certain all who make themselves acquainted with 
the contents of the book thro our instrumentality will 
thank us for having directed their attention to Mr. Eskell’s 

as assuredly none can read it without deriving the 


work, 

greatest benefit.”— Sun, Aug. 25. 

Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of all 
Booksellers. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


OBSERVE—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted 
oon" at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Sraeer, GROSVENOR 
‘ARE, ? 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


ME; EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
ROSVENO G pnGr Square, sole inventor and 
pa Or ARTIFI T ETH ona soft, Laer chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render sup- 
to >" empanadas are supplied at prices within 
e reach of 


ergym Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
a varticularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 


ete enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
nspection invited. 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 





* Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 
OBSE LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 


RVE— 
= nsuited in London at their Residenc 
ip Besar I ‘Oxford Street, and 448 Strand jopposite 


way Station). 


[ears AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


0. ERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
SrRaND. 1 


te Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless Teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, 
comfort, and 


of articulation cation. 
, the most nervous 


ing umnecessary 
ent can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 
Bonsultation free. Teeth from 5s, Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 
warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide ** Lancet.” 
atteridance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street ; 448 


London; 16 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk Street, 
34 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 
ugh. 


“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 





INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLLS.— 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC.— 
Sold everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s. 


ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 


fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Soraping uired, Parentep. 
Fie.w’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless ber Candle 
is Seur-errrine, Clean, ee Sere. Burning to the 
end. Sold Everywhere by and Oilmen ; Wholesale and 
tor Rxport at the Works, 

J. ©. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 





a en ae Unese Gonvuce Bows ft 4 
atert Pararrine CANDLES, supplied 
GOVERNMENT. 





- DHE RBADER. 
6 JANUARY, 1866. : 
WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
E i Tuc , Binding, Cording, 
iting, Braiding: on fembrat wil do all kinds of Do- 
mestic Work; cannot t out of order, and is learned in an 
hour ; in short, it is the Cheapest.and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis, 
All Machines Warranted. 


lllustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 





135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 
BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSKS of FEBRUARY, 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Origina! Negatives of 
WARREN DE LA Ruz, Esq., President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, &c., &. 
SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C, 


(PECIAL NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA.— 


All Prices again Reduced Sixpence per Pound. Strong to 
Fine Black Tea, 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s, 6d., to 3s. per pound, The most 
delicious Black Tea the World produces is now only 3s. 6d. per 

ound, Rich, Rare, Choice flee, Is. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. 
HILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8 King William Street, City, 
London, E.C. A Price Current free. Sugars at Market Prices: 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all pret Carriage Free, by their own 
ae within eight miles, and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices, 
age Free to any railway station or market town in England, 

if to the value of 40s, 


PHILLIPS & CO. have no Agents or any connexion with 
any Hvuuse in Worcester or Swansea. 





REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homco- 
pathic Practitioners, and the Medicai Profession generally, 
recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all beverages. 
When the doctrine of Homceopathy was first introduced_into 
this country there were to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa 
either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the 
nut was either supplied in the crude state, or so unskilfull 
manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. EPPS, of London, 
Homeeo c¢ Chemist, was induced, in the year 1839, to turn 
his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, with the 
assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce 
an article pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect 
trituration it receives in the process it passes through, as to be 
most acceptable to the delicate stomach. 


For general use EPPS’ COCOA is ot ap ae as an invigo- 
elic 








rating, grateful Breakfast Beverage, with ous aroma. Dr. 
Hassall, in bn Reseed - eae Ste ews : * Cocoa 
contains a grea’ ety of important nw ve principles ; eve 
ingredient necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body. 
—* As a nutritive, cocoa stands very much her than 
either coffee or tea.”—Directions.—Two teaspoonfuls of the 
— ina breppnat-oup filled up with boiling water or milk. 
in-lined, jlb., 4lb., and IIb. packets. Sold by ocers, confec- 
tioners, and Chemists. Each packet is labelled “J. Eprs, 
Mery eer: Chemist, 112 Great Russell Street ; 170 Piccadilly; 
and 48 e Street 





ARD’S PALE SHERRY at 36s. per 


Dozen, Fir ror a Genrteman’s Taste, Bottles and 
Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
Piccadilly. 

SAMPLES SENT FREE OF CHARGE. 


CHARLES WARD & SON 


(Established upwards of a Century), 
1 CHAPEL STREET WEST, MAYFAIR, W., LONDON, 





S AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perruys, 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against _ worthless 
mitations, and should see that Lea & Pexrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprrrerors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Biackwett; Messrs. Barotay 
& Sox, London, &., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a_ delightful and lasting fragrance, by using the 
celebrated UNT SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, ade and 
6d. each, manufactured by 
J, C. & J, FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 





(pL of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 
externally). This Oil, at first used only for Gout, is now 
proved to be applicable in all cases of Chronic and painful 


* curi Gout, Rheumatism, Sciati Neuralgia, 
—,, Stir Joints, usvansten Boils, Sw fin yo In 
bettles, Peete cr te pack ak tools and 10s. 6d., from the 

: or by post on of stamps. Genuine 
only and CO., Operative 282 Regent Street, W. 




















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW. YEAR—NOTICE. 


The NEW YEAR’S PROSPECTUS with Revised Lists of 
Books recently added to MUD LIBRARY are now 
ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limrrep, 
New Oxford Street, London. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307 REGENT STREET, W. 


Next Door ro rue Roya Potyrecunie Ixstitvtion. 








ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
1N ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 


Added immediately on publication, in large numbers, suited t 
the probable demande - 
Subscription, from One Guinea. 


plication ; as also the New List of 
uced prices, 


HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS 
, 307 Regent Street 


Catalogues and Terms on a) 
Surevus Cortes, at greatly r 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON 
and OTLE 





WEALE’S SERIES. 


Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 


RUDIMENTARY AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 


A Complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on application tc 
VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner, London. 


THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


A JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE. 


Norice.—The THEOLOGICAL REVIEW will, on and after 
the Ist of Jan , 1866, be published Quarterly, on the ist of 
January, April, July, and October. The price of each number, 
which will contain about 144 pages, 8vo, will be 2s. 6d. 


Cowrents, January, 1866. 
x 7 EpQRaaT ISAIAH. By G. Vance Smirn, B.A. 





ll. ROBERTSON’S LIFE AND LETTERS, By Fraxces 
Power Conse. 


Ill, THE CHARITIES OF EUROPE. By Epwrx Swirn, M.A. 


IV. HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. By Ronerr 
B. Drummonp, B 


V. EDWARD IRVING. By C. Keoawn Pavt, B.A. 


VI. UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. By J. E. 
Carrnes, M. 


VII. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Publishers : Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London; 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


MANUALS for the MAN Y.—Garden- 


mene the Many, 3d.—Allotment Farming for the Many, 3d. 
_ nos for the Many, 4d.—Green-houses for the 
Many, 6d.—Kitchen Sn Se the Many, 4d.—Flower 

ening for the Many, 4d.—Fruit Gardening for the Many, 
4d.—Florist’s Flowers for the Many, 4d.—Poultry Book for 
the Many, 6d.—Window Gardening for the Man 9d.— 
Muck for the Many, 34.—Rabbit Book, éd, — Heating 
Manual, 6d.—Any of the above can be had post free for an. 
additional postage-stamp. 


London : 171 Fleet Street, E,C. ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at the Railway Stalls, 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 
192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C. 
The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—43s., 4s., and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE—2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—&s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—46s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d. and 6s, 6d. per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s, 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Piain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
ey or BLUE ENVELOPES—4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s, 6d, per 


CHEAP BUFFditto for CIRCULARS—2s. 6d. and 3s. per 1,000 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—l1s. per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozen. 


ost nae Ban Posen of Jpksten Sener 
e Despa OX! ostage Scai : ic 
Albums, Writing Cases, be., post free. ™” a 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 

prt al begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel eppatee 
of his unrivalled machinery for making my has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful prod which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, above all, ch 
Ss Se Sane Ce See m, and d 
competition. 

Each bears the im of his name as a guarantees of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with outside, and fac-simile of his signature, 


label 
At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school ‘and public poms, “whicli 


pe eye eee tage Henagtee of different degrees of 

flexil 7, and wi seetibem, tnd brent points, suitable for 

the various kinds of wri taught in schools, 

Bold Rotel bz. oft Metionene end Boo 

Wholesale r= a ote ttan ee 
John ew ; and Grace- 

eek beled, Lotion 
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Now ready, 
TWICE LOST, and Other Tales. By M. B. Smedley, Author of 








A COMPLETELY NEW NOVEL. 
In 2 Volumes, Post 8vo, price 12s., cloth, well printed, 


DOCTOR WELD; 





“4A MERE STORY,’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition, price 3s. boards, 4s. cloth. 





VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO,, 


1 Amen Corner, London. 





NEW NOVEL. 





Shortly will be published, in 1 Volume, 8vo, 


HIDDEN DEPTHS. 





‘‘ This book is not a work of fiction, in the ordinary acceptation of the term; if it were, it 
would be worse than useless, for the hidden depths, of which it reveals a glimpse, are no fit subjects 


for a romance.” —Preface. 





Edinburgh : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 





In a day or two, demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s., Vol. I. (containing Books 1.—VI.), 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


EDITeD, 
WITH MARGINAL REFERENCES, VARIOUS READINGS, NOTES, AND APPENDICES, 


By HENRY HAYMAN, B.D., 
Head Master of the Cheltenham School, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 





London: D. NUTT & CO., 270 Strand. 





Just published, in 4to, on fine paper, Part I. of 


RELIQUIH AQUITANICA, 


BEING CONTRIBUTIONS to the ARCHAOLOGY and 
PALAONTOLOGY of PERIGORD and the adjoining 
PROVINCES of SOUTHERN FRANCE. By Epovanrp 
Larter and Hunry Curisry. 


*,* This Work will be Illustrated with numerous weli-cxe- 
cuted Wort. Plates of the Weapons, Tools, and Orna- 
mental Work, in Stone, Bone, and Horn, of the Prehistoric 
Cave-dwellers of Périgord ; also of the Osseous Remains of the 
Contemporaneous Animals. ‘To te completed in about Twent 
—_—_ ee 3s. 6d. each) ; to ap, at short intervals. Eac 


1 contain Six Plates, Letterpress. 
H. BAILLIE 219 Regent Street, Londoi ; 
J. B. BAILLIERE & FILS, Rue Hautefeuille, Paris: 
©. BAILLY BAILLIERE, Plaza del Principe Alfonso, 


Madrid; BAILLIERE BROTHERS, Broadway, New York; 
F. F. BAILLIERE, Collins Street East, Melbourne. 





Just published. 
TAINE, H., Professor of Aisthetics and of the History of Art 
in the Eeole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 
THE ART. 


PHILOSOPHY of 


Translated from the French, and Revised by the Author. 1 
Vol., 12mo, cloth, 3s. 


Mr. BAILLIERE, 219 Regent Street, London. 





NEW SUNDAY PAPER. 


On the Morning of the 7th of JANUARY will be published, 
price 5d., stamped 6d., the FIRST N UMBER of 


THE SUNDAY GAZETTE. 


The SUNDAY GAZEYT?E, it is hoped, will be found to 
possess all the recommendations of a First-class Journal. It wili 
contain authentic Political Information; all News by Special 
Reports and Telegrams, up to the time of publication » Original 

icles upon the Topics of the day ; comprehensive Monetary 
and Commercial News; discrimina ticisms upon Books 
Theatres, and the Arts: ether features of a social an 
professional kind, which, it is believed, will render it acceptabie 
to the educated ¢ 

The SUNDAY GAZETTE will be published on the Morning 
of Sunday, in time for early distribution in London and its 
vicinity, and for the morning trains. 


Business communications to be addressed to the Publisher, 
AS T. MARCHANT, 16, Wellington Street North. Strand, 





NEW STORY by the Atitmon a “oxonae GErrH;” ac 
THE RACE FOR WEALTH 


COMMENCES THIS DAY IN “ONCE A WEEK.” 
BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





Just published, price 6d., 


THE OREATION OF MAN; a 
Sermon, Preached in Whitehall Chapel, by Arruvr Pexruyn 
Sranizy, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


Messrs. J. H. & J. PARKER, Oxford, and 377 Strand, London 
and may be had of all Booksellers. * 


TRAILLS ILLUSTRATED 


JOSEPHUS. This duy, Part I ce One Shilling, with 
Three Engravings on Steel, and tive Letter press. 
See Atheneewm of 23rd December, page sh, for particulars. 


London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 











Will be published early in January, 1866, 


A GUIDE to the CHURCHES in 


LONDON D ITS SUBURBS. ARLES 

ConTeENTs : the Names of the Churches; the Hours at the 

Services ; the Names of the Incumbents ; the Names of the 

hwy ES 
. 4 

isa Weekly Pa mak, ie of Are Ce eye 


NEW WORK ON POLAND, BY MR. SUTHERLAND 
EDWARDS. 


k 


Now ready, in 2 Vols., with Introduction and Appendices, 21s., 


THE PRIVATE HISTORY OF A 
POLISH INSURRECTION, 
FROM OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL SOURCES. 


By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 
Late Special Correspondent of the Times in Poland. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





THE REV. 8. C. MALAN, 
N ow ready, in 1 Vol., crown 8vo, 6s., cloth, bevelled boards, 
A HISTORY OF THE GEORGIAN 
CHURCH. 


Translated from the Russian of P. IOSELIAN, and Edited, 
with Additional Notes, by the Rev. 8. C. MALAN, M.A., 














Vicar of Broad r, Dorset. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





MILITARY ADVENTURE. 
Now ready, in 2 Vols., post 8vo, 218., 
THE SOLDIER OF THREE QUEENS. 
A NARRATIVE OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE. 
By CAPTAIN HENDERSON. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





Second Edition, now ready, at every Librury (Newby), 


COMMON SENSE: 
By the Author of ‘‘ Wondrous Strange,” ““Kate Ketinedy.” 


‘* Were we called upon to decide which was the best novel the 
yar 1866 produced, we should unhesitatingly pronounce a ver- 
dict in favour of ‘ Common Sense.’” 





Just published, price 2s., 


THE FAMILY COACH: A 


as 
Number of a Monthly Manuscript M ine. The profits to 
be devoted to the National Life Boat Institution. ° 


Just published, demy 8vo, pp. 350, price 10s. 6d., 
MORE SHELLS for the OCEAN, By 
ALENTINE URRANT. 
Also, in February, by the same Author, 


A BOUQUET of FACT and FANCY. 


Just published, Price 1s., 
LEONORE; or, Death and the Maiden, 
by Gorrrrien Avcust Burcer. With the Tex 
Translated by Joun Wrwiarr Grant, Author of “ Poeti 
Pictures from the Campagna of Rome,” and Translator of 
E. Braun’s “ Art Mythology ;” to which are added some 
Original Poems. 
London: MURRAY & CO., 13 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, fscp. 8ro, 3s. 6d., 


DISAPPOINTED ASPIRATIONS : 


a Satire on the Present State of Literdture; and other 
Poems. By F. A. Warrej B.A. 
“An excellent poem. Along with it are given several smaller 
teappolntment of anticipations of théir favourable reception by 
ent ofan eir favourable y 
the a nblic." Observer. 
London: B, M. PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, price 2s. cloth, printed on toned paper, 


AUTUMN LEAVES. Original 


Poems. By Jomn Crrrenter Pamce. New Edition, with 
Additional Poems. 


Manchester: ABEL ee & SON, 56 and 58 Oldham 
Street. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





On January ist, 


PART I. of the COMMENTARY 


WHOLLY BIBLICAL, price Halfa-Crown. To be com- 
in Sixteen Parts. 


OR, THE WEB OF LIFE. 


BY M. M. BRIA, 
Author of “ Deeds not Words,” “‘ The Secret of a Life,” &. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 





N EW CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION BOOK. 


In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
THE 


PATH ON EARTH 
THE GATE.OF HEAVEN. 


By the REV. FREDERICK ARNOLD, 
Of Christ Church, Oxford. 


“A charming mr le a freshness of th 
style that will render it acceptable to widely di 
—The Record. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED SOP. 


In post 8vo, price 5s., cloth gilt ; or, with gilt edges, bevelled 
boards, 6s., 


ALESOP’S FABLES. 
Translated into English by SAMUEL CROXALL, D.D. 


With New Instructive Applications, Morals, &c., by the Rev. 
Grorcr Frier Sowulelx Rditor of “The Arabian Nights.” 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 





ht and fluency of 
t capacities.” 











WARNE’S 5s. BOOKS. NEW VOLUME. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


THE EVERY DAY BOOK 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


BY JAMES CUNDALL. 


Comprising Notes for Every Day on the Flowers, Insects, 
Birds, “Eedetals &ec., most commonly Found on Country 
Rambles throughout the year. 
Uniform in Size, Style, and Price, 
KARR’S TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. 
TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS. By Mrs. 8. C. Have. 


London : FREDERICK WARNE & ©O., Bedford Street, 
Covent Gard 





ven en. 





NEW WORK BY ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 64., 


Diamond Dust. Collected 


Exrza Coon. . 
** A rich and varied collection.”—Morning Star. 


by 





“* A charming volume. . . . it where you and some 
idea worth having ‘spar before you radiant 
ness.” —Sun. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C 
The Fourth Edition ot 


Our Eternal Homes 


Is now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


What Food to Eat. By W. W. 


Inecaxp, M.D., late of H.M. Bengal Army. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


eee 


A NEW HYMN-BOOK. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 3s., and 4s. (Congregations supplied at 
* one a reduced ra 


The Augustine Hymn - Book. 


By Dr. Davi Tomas. 








le laid 


h God. 
1c en onion book which bas ovr boc ‘compli on ta, 
we that Hymns would be praise to cnewould 
not e to find doubted; yet practically this rule been 
set e."—Quarterly Review. 


London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Fsep. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price Gs. 6d., 


Love : a Selection from the Best 


Poets. By Trowuas Suoxrren, Editor ot “A Book of 

English Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares that 

she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one boek before.”"—~ 

IUustrated Times. S yr } 
am. 

welcome 2 Eerste pages, ham fr 


the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, and ane 
British Standard. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, EC. 

8th Edition, 13th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, $2 stafips 


Hunt on the Skin ; a Guide to 


the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, Hair, and Nails; 


with Cases. Tuomas Hew, F.R.C. to th 
for Diseases of the’Skin, 17 Duke » Man- 

chester Square, 

‘Mr. Hunt has transferred these iiseases from the incurable 

class to the curable.”— Lancet. 

ad of these disorders have been rescued 
‘ced ot oe maladies. we Gee 
to Mr. Hunt takes a 
very prominent rank.”— Medical 











pleted 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 16 Paternoster Row, Lenten, | 
3 


London : T, RICRARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, WC. 
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NEW WORKS. 


MISS BERRY’S JOURNALS and 


CORRESPONDENCE. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected ; with 3 Portraits. 3 Vols., 8vo, 42s, 
[On Thursday next. 


Il. 


DIARY of the Right Hon. W. 
WINDHAM, M.P., 1783—1809. Edited by Mrs. 
Hewry Barina. 1 Vol. 8vo. [Just Ready. 


lll. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. Cabinet Edition, complete in 8 Vols., 
with Portrait. Price 48s. 


IVe 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL 


and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Latest Editions. 3 Vols., 
8vo, 36s. ; 8 Vols., fsep., 21s. ; 1 Vol., 21s. ; and 2 Vols., 
crown 8yvo (People’s Edition), 8s. 


LORD MACAULAY'’S LAYS of 


ANCIENT ROME. Two Eiditions. I. With ‘‘Ivry” 
and “The Armada,” 4s. 6d. II. Illustrated by G. 
Scharf, 21s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY. By Jonn Sruart Mitt, M.P. Library 
Edition (the Sixth), 2 Vols., Svo, 30s. People’s Edition, 
Vol, 5s. 
VII. 


MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


MADONNA. Third Edition ; 27 Etchings, 165 Wood- 
cuts. 1 Vol, 21s. 
vill. 


THE CHURCH and the WORLD: 


Essays on Questions of the Day. By Various Writers. 
Edited by the Rev. Orpy Surpcey, M.A. 
[Shortly. 


EVERY-DAY SCRIPTURE DIF- 


FICULTIES. Part II. Readings on the Gospels of 
St. — and St. John. By J. E. Prescorr, M.A. 
8vo, 9s. 


BISHOP ELLICOTTS COMMEN- 


TARY, Critical and Grammatical, on ST. PAUL’S 
EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS. Third Edition, 8s. 6d. 


xI 


BISHOP ‘HAROLD BROWNE'S 
EXPOSITION, Historical and Doctrinal, of the 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. Seventh Edition, 16s. 


XII. 


FROM MATTER to SPIRIT. By 


Soria E. De Morcan. With a Preface by Professor 
De Moraan. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


- 


XIII, 


BEATEN TRACKS; or, Pen and 


Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the Authoress of a 
** Voyage en Zigzag.” 200 Characterestic Sketches of 
Costume, Scenery, &c. 8vo., 16s. 


XIV. 


THE GLADIATORS ; a Tale of Rome 
and Judea. By G. J. Wayre MeELvitiz. 1 Vol. Edi- 
tion, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


Vv. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 


KNOWLEDGE. Re-edited by Woopwarp, Morris, 
and Hueues. (112th Thousand). Fscp., 10s. 


XVI 


THE TREASURY of BOTANY. 


Edited by J. Linpiey, F.R.S., and T. Moors, F.L.S. 
20 Plates and 274 Woodcuts. 2 Parts, fscp., 20s. 


[Now Ready. 
XVII, 


YOUATT’S WORK on the HORSE, 


Revised and d by WALKER Watson, M.R.C.V.S. 
Woodeuts by W. Harvey. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


XVIII, 


HEAT CONSIDERED as a MODE of 


MOTION. Professor Joun Tynpat, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Re Edition, 101 Woodeuts, 1 Vol., 12s. 6d. 


XIX, 


W. FAIRBAIRN’S TREATISE on 


MILLS and MILLWORK ; fully Illustrated. 2 Vols. 
Revised Editions of both Volumes, price 1s. each. 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. By Professor Benrey, of the University 
of Gottingen. 8vo, price 2. 12s, éd. [Next week. 


Londoa : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 





a 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 





Royal 16mo, toned paper, beautiful cloth, price 5s., 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS 


OF 


MARTIN F. TUPPER, 
M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., of Christchurch, Oxford. 
Containing Selections from all the issued Poetical Works of Mr. Tupper, together with some 


Poems never before published. \ > 





EDWARD MOXON & CO., 44 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 





At every Bookseller’s, price 5s., most elegant cloth, 


LANCELOT: 


WITH SONNETS 


AND OTHER POEMS. 





By WILLIAM FULFORD, M.A., 
Of Pembroke College, Oxford. 





“ Mr. Fulford writes with ease in ‘Lancelot ;’ and we are impressed with the scrupulous care nearly every line 


exhibits. 


Great skill is required to manage the sonnet successfully ; the rules that apply to it are arbitrary ; 


and we must therefore give Mr. Fulford our warmest praise for the freedom, clearness, and music of every sonnet he has 


written. 


In the sonnet he is a poet, as he is also in the few lyrics, which are marked by delicate taste, and a purity 


and brightness of language that are only noticeable in the labours of a real poet.”—Public Opinion. 


**The poe 
be said of the sonnets. . 
to renew his acquaintance.” —A tlas. 


ms contained in the last eight or ten pages of the book are exquisitely beautiful. 
. . We congratulate the author on the success of his first essay, and shall be only toc delighted. 


Almost the same may 


‘*Some of the many sonnets contained in the volume are very graceful.”—John Bull. 


“This exquisite little volume.”—Sunday Times. 





EDWARD MOXON & CO., 44 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 





13 Great Martnorovenh Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—___—_—— 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. 
Captivity. By W. C. J. Morns. 2 Vols., with Portraits and 
other Lilustrations, 21s. 

“Mr. Moens’ book is very interesting.” —Examiner. 


Record of a Life of Active Service. 
Tuomas Seaton, K.C.B. 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


“ A delightful book.”—United Service Gazette, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE. and 
BARONETAGE for 1866. Under the Especial Patronage 
of Her Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. 35th 
Edition. 1 Vol. With the Arms beautifully engraved. 
31s. 6d., handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


“ John Halifax,” “ Christian’s take,” &c. 2 Vols. 


MILLY’S HERO. By the Author of 


“ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 Vols. 
A most interesting story, exceedingly well told.”—Star. 


THE CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. By 


the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 Vols. 
AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 Vols. 
CHRONICLES of DARTMOOR. By 


arsH. 3 Vols. 





DR. HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Now ready, the Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. post free, 


STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 
their Nature and Treatment. By James Hunt, Ph.D., 
¥F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of “A Manual of the Philo- 
sophy of Voice and Speech,” &c. 

London: LONGMAN & CO.; or of the Author, Ore House, 
near Hastings. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. {specially ed for the Oxford 
. and Cambridge Local Examination Candidates, 


THE MOST COMPLETE SYNOPSIS 


of ENGLISH HISTORY EXTANT: comprising a Concise 
et Full Account ofvevery War, Chief Event, and Person of 
y ag the Earliest. Period to the Present Time. By 
the v. G. Barrie, D.D., Principal of Walton College, 
Liverpool. 
London: LONGMANS. GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 2s., cloth, 
THE IRRATIONALE of SPEECH; 


or, Hints to Stammerers. By a Mixvure Puitosorner. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


MR. BORROW’S WILD WALES. 





—_—_—— 


Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 6s., 


WILD -WALES: its People, Lan- 


and Scenery. By Grorce Borrow, Author of the 
e in Spain.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


4 


A Narrative of Capture and | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


WM. MACINTOSH’S PUBLICATIONS. 


24 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 


|THE NAMES AND TITLES OF OUR 


LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, AS GIVEN 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Wiutam Dow ixe, 
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UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 


““\LD ENGLAND” and “ Young 

England” are familiar sounds to 
everybody. But England an _ infant, 
England still in its ’teens, England pant- 
ing for its majority, is a political hobble- 
de-hoy whose existence, like that of other 
hobble-de-hoys, has generally been ignored 
by those who have long since arrived at 
years of discretion. It might have been 
thought that Mr. Mill, with his apprecia- 
tion of the female intellect, would have 
imbibed some of that feminine perception 
which is generally the first to discover the 
germs of future usefulness in the aspirant 
for manly privileges. But the pupil gene- 
rally sees farther than his master, and it 
has been reserved for Mr. Lorimer, in 
planning out “The Constitutionalism of 
the Future,” to discover that no State is 
of age till some measure of direct political 
power is entrusted to all and every of 
its citizens. Not that this fact alone is 
sufficient to prove the virility of the adult. 
Persons have known how to acquire a 
marriage licence, though not entitled to it 
by law; and self-government has in old 
times been here and there co-extensive 
with citizenship. But all these were in- 
stances of youthful insubordination. In 
such cases communities soon fared like 
the schoolboys they imitated. When the 
barring-out was over, the lictors and the 
fasces of a Dictator resumed their legiti- 
mate sway. 

Our politicians have an infinitely more 
difficult task before them. They don’t 
want either to be or to suffer under 
dictators. The. privilege of the suffrage 
is too great to keep, or to resign. They 
are like the monarch who was ready to 
give up half his kingdom, on the condition 
that he was to be taught how to govern 
the remaining half. But their counsellors 
whisper them, that the second half would 
not be long left them to govern. Nor 
have they made up their minds who this 
mysterious monitor may be who is so 
skilled in the art of government. Is he 
an eight pound householder, or a six- 
pounder? Or is he Mr. Carlyle’s bare- 
legged spectre of Democracy, but so far as 
privileged a being as the old nobles of 
France, through paying no taxes whatever ! 
Finality is a word which is disappearing 
as fast as “‘impossible ” did before the First 
Napoleon. Nothing can be more true than 
the words of Mr. Gladstone, that absolute 
incapacity alone ought to deprive an 
Englishman of the right to a vote in the 
election of his representatives. 

But is every man to have an equal vote? 
Is our equality to be absolute or relative ? 
Absolute equality asserts an identity of 
social position and qualities ; relative 
equality a recognition only of respective 
positions and qualities, however dissimilar 
those may be. Is society an aggregate of 
units, or is it an organic whole? All are 
vessels, but are all born to honour? What- 
ever we do, we must conform to the facts; 
and if human inequality is a fact of nature, 
our system of representation must be un- 
equal also. We bore the earth vertically 
to find what each stratum contains ; but 
we stop short of the central fire; and we 
do not heave equal quantities of every rock 
we find to the surface. A sample of some 
is all we ever want; and large masses of 
the most useful mineral are always left in 





their native obscurity, for fear the super- 
incumbent “ upper crust” should disappear 
in the yawning gulf created by their trans- 
position to the higher regions. Vertical 
extension may be useful as a dynamo- 
meter; but lateral extension is necessary if 
we wish to follow Nature in her processes. 
Vertical extension does not conform to 
human inequality, which last is an un- 
doubted fact as things are at present. 
Some persons, Mr. Mill notoriously above 
all, look upon the suffrage as an educa- 
tional institution. When the lowest ranks 
of a people are called upon to take a part 
in the machine of government they will 
become at once elevated in character and 
intelligence. This has not been the case 
in some of our Australasian colonies, where 
votes were merely looked upon as fair ob- 
jects of sale. But though the collateral 
edvantages derived from any existing in- 
stitution may fairly enough be made use 
of as buttresses to support it, they are 
never sufficiently certain to introduce a 
novelty. The life of a soldier develops 
manly virtues, but that is no reason for 
keeping up standing armies. Or, to 
take Mr. Mill on a weaker side still, 
loyalty and chivalry had collateral ad- 
vantages of a very high kind, but that is 
no reason for resuscitating feudalism. Be- 
sides, the argument assumes this to be 
exactly the right moment for the experi- 
ment. Many men are better for additional 
cares and responsibilities ; but it would be 
unsafe to entrust to them the fortunes of 
others on that theoretical probability. It 
may be true that all life is but a kind of 
education ; but those who rule—and in the 
event of a suffrage universal and equal 
this would include all—must act towards 
others as if they were really major. “If 
two men ride on.a horse, one must ride in 
front.” Unless, indeed, the quarrelsome 
pair agree to take the nobler animal for an 
ass, and do occupy each his own inglorious 
pannier on either side. The only objection 
to such an arrangement would be, that as 
each would, of course, hold a rein, and also 
turn his back to the other, possibly even 
the docility of an ass might be puzzled as 
to the road he ought to take. 


Nothing can be more specious than the 
cry which is raised for a proper represen- 
tation of the working classes. If this 
much-abused term means anything more 
than the lowest class of all, it must con- 
sist of three grand divisions—those who 
work with their heads alone, those who 
work with their hands, and those who 
work with both. It is probable that all 
the members of all these divisions, if they 
could be ascertained, would agree in one 
thing, not to be governed by those who 
did no work at all. But how are the 
drones to be eliminated? Those who have 
no property, and do no work, are not likely 
to have much power, and may be dismissed 
at once. Those who have property, and 
really do nothing, are extremely few ; for 
it would be very difficult in this country 
for any man to preserve a good position 
without imbibing some of the real quali- 
ties necessary to retain it. The mere 
squandering of money is in itself an educa- 
tion ; and though Mr. Mill may lauglt at 
the idea of persons who fulfil the single 
social duty of being looked at, to pass 
through that phase is no slight advantage. 


We may assume, therefore, practically, 
that the number of those who are not 
fit to have any share in the exercise of 
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the suffrage is so small, that it may be 
disregarded. 

Now those who work with their hands 
alone must, like the rest, take society as it 
is, not as it ought to be. The suffrage is 
no more concerned with ringing in “ re- 
dress to all mankind” than gold and silver. 
The most judicious use or division of it 
will not extirpate poverty. Once paid for 
their labour, they are less concerned with 
the use that is made of it than any other 
class. It is more as a recognition of citizen- 
ship of theoretical equality, which cannot be 
expressed in any other way, that a single 
vote should be extended to these. We 
are all equal before the law, but then we 
do not want to feel that there is any law. 
Legal protection is a negative benefit, and 
puts us rather under an obligation than 
enables us to feel our own power. It is 
hard that a man should never i 
his own importance until my Lord, and the 
sheriff, and the county are all assembled to 
see him fairly tried. The only thing the 
State can give him, without encroaching 
upon any one else, is a voice ; and unless 
it is certain he will try to drown all other 
voices, he ought to have it. 


In conceding this, do not let us grant it 
to the lowest, as a separate class. Let it 
be the certificate of every adult, that he is 
either useful, or preparing to be so. In 
reality all who work do so both with head 
and body. Itis said that far more in propor- 
tion of the upper classes are killed by their 
work than of the lower. This is a test of 
exertion the force of which is undeniable. 
All citizens must, therefore, be equaily 
entitled to one vote as such. But those 
who superadd to the single qualification of 
manhood education and property ought to 
vote in right of those also. Much of the 
legislation and most of the actual govern- 
ing is concerned with these things alone. 
The learning of a State is as much an in- 
tegral part of it as the manhood. And 
those who have both are more valuable 
than those who share only inone. Equally 
so is its wealth, and though to graduate 
your votes according to your income-tax 
alone might be very objectionable, as pro- 
perty must always have political import- 
ance, it should be cheerfully recognized. 


But these are matters of detail. We do 
not believe the lower classes would be more 
jealous of seeing a gentleman record five 
votes to their one, than of seeing him drive 
up to the poll in a Hansom. But as the 
booth may be reached by bare walking, so 
they don’t see why they should be excluded 
altogether. It was not the foreign wine 
and the iced Seltzer-water that Lord Ro- 
bert Grosvenor enjoyed at his club which 
induced the mob to compel Dukes to ab- 
stain from their Sunday ride, and walk 
hke themselves, but they did not under 
stand why Tokay should flow like water, 
when the fountains of beer were closed. 
We believe ourselves that the working 
classes, to use that odious phrase, quite 
understand what much more wearing la- 
bour their superiors go through; and it is 
for that reason, amongst others, that they 
wish to feel themselves recognized as 
fellow-men. To claim from time to time 
an additional vote, on the score of educa- 
tion, or of property, or even of age alone, 
would be like crosses of honour or blue 
ribands across the breast of labour. _We 
admire specialties, and an aceumulation 
of them should have its reward. With the 
Germans no epithet is in such repute as 
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“ many-sided.” Perhaps a proper distri- 
bution of the suffrage may wipe away the 
reproach from the analogous term of the 
“ many-headed.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


RAWLINSON’S MEDIA. 


The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World. By George Rawlinson, M.A. Vol. 
3. (Murray.) 

E have now before us a ‘third volume of 

an important work, with the former 
volumes of which many of our readers must 
be acquainted. What Professor Rawlinson 

did in them for Chaldwa and Assyria, the 

earliest of the great Eastern monarchies, he 

has here done for Media and Babylonia, 
which succeeded Assyria. A fourth volume, 
on the Persian Empire, will complete the 
work. It will, we take for granted, contain 
a copious index to the contents of the four 
volumes ; which, though not free from faults, 
will constitute a most valuable encyclopzdia 
of all that is known respecting the geo- 
graphy, the natural history, the ethnology, 
the manners and customs, arts and sciences 
and religion, and the history and chronology 
of the ancient inhabitants of Western Asia. 


No public lib and no scholar who can 
afford hae’ at it 


to purchase it, should be without it ; 


‘and great as has been the progress of dis- 


covery of late years, it must be along time 
indeed before it can be superseded. 

Fully recognizing as we do the general 
merits of the work, we must say that we 
consider it faulty in some intportant respects. 
We will notice what we believe to be its 
chief errors ; ‘hoping that the learned author 
will be induced to reconsider those parts of 
his work preparatory to its reaching a second 
edition. First and foremost is his rejection 
of the historical character of Deioces, whom 
Herodotus represents as the founder of the 
Median monarchy. Professor Rawlinson 
seems to have no hesitation in relegating 
him “ to. the historical limbo in which repose 
so many ‘shades of mighty names’” (p. 174). 
He is rather disposed to consign his supposed 
son, Phraortes, to the same limbo, but re- 
cognizes him, doubtingly, through a strange 
kind of deference to Teboddtus, as having, 
in conjunction with his son Cyaxares, the 
real founder of the Median kingdom, “ led 
a fresh immigration of Arians from the 
Bactrian and Sagastian-country to the regions 
directly east of the Zagrian mountain-ehain ” 
(p. 175). The Professor is an able advocate ; 
and to those who will accept his opening 
speech, and his statements of what his 
witnesses will prove, as sound reasoning and 
true facts, he will no doubt carry conviction. 
We will show, however, that his statements 
are inaccurate as to all material points, and 
that his reasoning is by no means to be 
relied on. We have carefully considered 
the whole evidence ; and our conclusion is 
that there are no grounds whatever for even 
suspecting the unreality of Deioces, or the 
want of ‘truth of the main facts respecting 
him that are recorded by Herodotus. The 
Professor’s arguments may be reduced to 
three. The account given of Deioces by 
Herodotus ‘‘ reads more like romance than 
truth.” The statements of the Assyrian 
kings respecting their conquests in Media 
are inconsistent with the statements of 
Herodotus; the alleged silence of the 
Assyrian annals respecting Deioces is incon- 
sistent with his having been a real king of 
Media. We admit that the Herodotian 
account of Deioces contains statements 
which are @ priori improbable; but so do 
his accounts of Gyges, and many others 
whom the Professor admits to be historical 
personages. Perhaps the facts have been 
adorned with fictitious additions ; but, in 


truth, fora man who is not born to a crown 


to found a monarchy, or even a dynasty, is 
not an event of ev day’s occurrence ; 
and it must be expected to be attended with 
unusual, and, therefore, improbable circum- 
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stances. Professor Rawlinson a1 as if 
he had never read Archbishop ately’s 
‘‘ Historic Doubts Respecting Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” or as if he had seen nothing 
strange in the events which preceded Napo- 
leon ITI. becoming Emperor of the French, 
or Victor Emanuel becoming King of Italy. 

As for the inconsistency alleged to exist 
between the statements of the Assyrian 
kings and of Herodotus respecting Media, 
they appear to us to rest upon two assump- 
tions made by Professor Rawlinson, neither 
of which we admit. The one is that when 
the Assyrian kings omit tospeak of a foreign 
country in their annals, that country was in 
a state of abject submission to them, regu- 
larly and quietly paying its tribute. On the 
contrary, as the Assyrian kings never re- 
corded their failures, we infer from the 
silence of Assur-beni-pal respecting Media, 
while he records his successes in Elymais, 
Armenia, and Egypt, that he found the 
Median power too strong for him; that he 
could gain no successes against Deioces, but 
had to submit to the loss of the portion of 
Media acquired by Sargon. That Sargon 
conquered and garrisoned a portion of 
Media we admit, but it was before 708 B.c., 
when, according to Herodotus, Deioces 
became king; and we admit also that 
Sennacherib and Esarhaddon took tribute 
in Southern Media; but this was probably 
while Deioces had not extended his kingdom 
beyond Northern Media, where he first 
ruled ; the Ecbatana which he built was the 
northern city of that name, as was long 
since pointed out by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
who identified it with the modern Takht-i- 
Suleiman. Professor Rawlinson adopts this 
identification, but denies that Deioces was 
the builder of the city. The entire of Media, 
Northern and Southern, was divided into a 
number of small independent states, ‘‘ the 
cities of the Medes ;” and it would take a 
long time for Deioces to establish his autho- 
rity over them all. He would probably not 
be king of the whole of Media till the middle 
of his reign, which would synchronize with 
the death of Esarhaddon. It appears, then, 
that the Assyrian kings state nothing in 
their annals inconsistent with the statement 
of Herodotus, that Deioces reigned from B.c. 
708 to B.c. 655; while their reticence, 
especially that of the last of them, admits a 
totally different explanation from that given 
by the professor. 

And all this is on the supposition that he 
is correct in his other assumption—namely, 
that the Mada of the Assyrian inscriptions 
is co-extensive with the Media of Herodotus, 
and of the Medes themselves, and the Per- 
sians after them. ‘The latter included Media 
Magna and Media Atropatene under one 
name; but the Mada of the inscriptions 
included the former only. As long, there- 
fore, as Deioces confined himself to the 
northern province, he would not be in the 
eyes of the Assyrians a Median atall. He 
was a Mannaya, not a Madaya. The 
names differ only dialectically ; the original 
form being Mandaya, whence Mandane, the 
name of the daughter of Astyages. It 
follows from this that the garrisons left by 
Sargon were not in the country where 
Deioces began to rule, and could not have 
been an obstacle to him, 

And now as to the alleged silenee of the 
inscriptions with respect to Deioces. Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson says in the most ‘positive 
manner, that “‘although contemporary with 
Sargon, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and 
Asshur-beni-pal—all kings more or Jess con- 
nected with Media—he is never heard of in 
any of their annals.” We deny the truth of 
this statement ; and we think it very strange 
that Professor Rawlinson should have given 
‘it, as he does, without stating the grounds 
on which he makes it. Surely, he must be 
aware that in six or seven of the inscriptions 
of Sargon mention is made of a Dayaukku, 
who is sometimes called a Mannian chief. 
Why, then, has he omitted to state his 
reasons for rejecting the identity of this chief 
with the Deioces of Herodotus, which he 
must know is recognized by others? There 


| by any means uniform. 
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ought'to be no ‘hesitation in respect to the 
name. The difference in the first vowel is 
the same as in the name of Media. In both 
cases @ would express the true sound, and y 
would be an Ionicism of Herodotus. The 
compound aw represents 0; and the conso- 
nant which follows is doubled, to show that 
it ought to be pronounced short. The final 
u, the termination of the Assyrian nomi- 
native, replaces es, that of the Greek ; pre- 
cisely as in Gugu, the Assyrian representa- 
tive of Gyges. 

And now what do the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions say of this person. In the annals of 
Sargon for his seventh year (715 B.c. ; see 
Botta,\74, 11), he says that Ullusun (else- 
where called the Mannian king) made an 
engagement with Deioces, a Mannian chief, 
and received his child as a hostage. Sargon 
says that he went there, took some towns 
(which he afterwards restored), and brought 
away Deioces, with what belonged to hin. 
This inscription extends to the transactions 
of tho twelfth year, and was probably written 
in 709 s.c. In an inscription, ealled by M. 
Ménant the Fasti, in which the transactions 
of different years are blended together, and 
which was written three years later (in 706 
B.c.), we have only the following sentence : 
‘¢ Deioces, with what belonged to him, I 
brought away, and caused to dwell in 
Hamath.” Here it is not stated, as it was 
in the earlier inscription, who Deioces was. 
That had become sufficiently notorious when 
the later inscription was written. It is 
worthy of notice, also, that in the beginning 
of this inscription, and of the still later ones 
on the pavements and on the bulls, where 
the acquisitions of Sargon are recorded— 
Cyprus, Syria from the centre of Asia Minor 
to the frontiers of Egypt, Media Magna, 
Babylonia, and the country south of it to 
the Persian Gulf, and through the Arabian 
desert—no conquests are claimed in the 
Mannian and Armenian directions ; a plain 
proof, in our judgment, that whatever had 
been gained in those quarters was subse- 
quently lost. 

It may be said, however, ‘that the fact of 
Deioces being located at Hamath in 615 B.c., 
is inconsistent with his being King of India 
in 608 s.c. Why, the very name suggests 
an analogy, on the strength of which we 
can deny the inconsistency. Twenty years 
before we write, there was a resident at 
Ham—in close confinement, which it does 
not appear was: the case with Deioces—and 
yet in less than seven years he was Emperor 
of the French. We do not know how Deioces 
from being an exile became a king ; but we 
think it outrageous scepticism to deny that 
he did so. 

In attributing scepticism, however, to Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson, we beg to be understood as 
speaking of him in his literary character only. 
In a theological point of view we believe his 
orthodoxy—as the word is commonly under- 
stood—to be unimpeachable. He even goes 
further than most writers at the present day 
would venture to go; for he more than once 
cites a prediction of a Hebrew prophet as 
evidence that what was predicted took place 
(p. 77 and 78, 491 and 522, Note 6). 

Nor is his scepticism on literary subjects 
In one instanee, at 
least, we cannot but attribute to him extreme 
credulity. In p. 423, speaking of the know- 
ledge of astronomy possessed by the Baby- 
lonians, he says: ‘‘ There is said to be dis- 
tinct evidence that they observed the four 
satellites of Jupiter, and strong reason to 
believe that they were acquainted likewise 
with the seven satellites of Saturn”! In 
the following page he argues in favour of the 
Babylonians having possessed telescopes 
(without which such knowledge was clearly 
impossible), from the existence of a lens which 
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was found at Nineveh. The lens in question, | 


which is of rock crystal, may have been suc- 


cessfully used to kindle sacred fire from the | 


sun ; but is utterly unsuited for the con- © 


struction of a telescope. We do ‘not at all 
question the facts that the Babylonians re- 


corded their observations of the heavenly © 


bodies, and that these records are in exist- 
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ence in the British Museum ; but we believe 
their observations to have been confined to 
the sun and moon and the five primary 
planets first discovered. 

Professor Rawlinson is in general very 
correct in his geography. We were, there- 
fore, tly surprised to see it stated in p. 
292 that Carchemish (of which he adopts 
the corrupt Hebrew spelling and the false 
derivation grounded thereon ; the Assyrian 
form is Qargamus) ‘‘ most likely occupied 
some site near the modern Belis,” that is, to 
the east of Antioch. The Assyrian inscrip- 
tions prove beyond controversy that it lay 
very considerably further up the river, at or 
near Bir or Rowm-Kaleh. In the great his- 
torical inscription from Nimrfd (Rawl., plates 
24 and 25), we have the record of the king’s 
line of march from Calah to Cunulua, at or 
near the modern Antioch. After crossing 
the Euphrates to Carchemish, the king passed 
through a chain of mountains, and reached 
’Aziz, the frontier town of the kingdom of 
which Cunulua was the capital. This place, 
which retains at this day the name which it 
bore nearly twenty-eight centuries ago, lies 
to the north of Antioch, and would be quite 
out of the king’s line had he crossed the 
Euphrates near Belis. 

ith the history of the Babylonian kings 
in this volume we have no fault to find, ex- 
cept that the author’s language would some- 
times lead his readers to suppose that his 
views were as peculiar to himself as those 
which respect the Median kingdom. They 
are identical with those expressed in the 
articles ‘* Nebuchadnezzar,” “ Neriglissar,” 
and ** Belshazzar,” in Cassell’s ‘‘ Bible Dic- 
tionary.” Sometimes, indeed, the professor 
speaks less confidently than the author of 
the articles, as in the very curious note on 
Nitocris in p. 510. It may amuse our 
readers to compare the material part of this 
note with the corresponding part of the 
article ‘‘ Belshazzar” which appeared more 
than two years before the present volume. 
We print them in parallel columns :— 





Under these circum- 
stances, it is, perhaps, 
allowable to conjecture 
(1) that there was such 
a person (as Nitocris) ; 
(2) that she was an 
Egyptian princess, or, 
at any rate, of Egyp- 
tian extraction ; (3) 
that she was the wife 
or mother of one of the 
later Babylonian kings, 
and was regarded as in 
some sense reigning 
conjointly with him. 
My own impression is, 
that she was a daugh- 
ter of Nebuchadnezzar, 
born of an Egyptian 
mother, and married 
successively to Nerig- 
lissar and Nabonadices, 
who each ruled partly 
in her right. J regard 
her as the mother of 
Belshazzar, whom He- 
rodotus confounds with 
his father Nebonadices ; 
and I suggest that she 
is the queen who came 
into the banquetting- 
house at Belshazzar’s 
impious feast, and re- 
commended him to 
send for Daniel (Dan. 
v. 10+12.)—Rawl., p. 
510, n. 9. 


On the death of Evil 
Merodach, son of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, the go- 
vernment passed to his 
brother-in-law, Nergal- 
Sharezer or Neriglissar, 
who had married Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s daugh- 
ter. This princess is 
called Nitocris by Hero- 
dotus, which name in- 
dicates her Egyptian 
descent. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who is known 
to have invaded Egypt, 
would seem to have 
married a — of 
one of the 
kings of the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty. . . The 
question then arises, 
who was Belshazzar? 
and the answer we give 
to it is, he was a son of 
Nabonadicesor Nabura- 
bid by Nitocris, the 
daughter of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and widow of 
Nergal-Sharezer, who 
was the queen spoken 
of in Dan. v. 10; and 
he was made king in 
conjunction with his 
father.—Cassell’s Bible 
Vol. L, 





THE LONDON CLUBS. 
Club Life of London, with Anecdotes of the Clubs, 
Coffee-houses, and Taverns of the Metropolis 


during the 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. 
(Bentley. ) 


J. Timbs. 2 Vols. 


By 


[First Notice. ] 
HERE are two sorts of compilers. One 
is the solid bookseller’s hack, like the 
Abbé Trublet, immortalized by Voltaire :— 
L’ Abbé Trublet alors avait la rage 
D’etre & Paris un petit personnage, 





gyptian - 


Au d’esprit que le bon homme avait 

L’Esprit d’autrui par supplement servait. 

Il entassait sur 4 

Il compilait, compilait, compilait, 

On le voyait sans cesse ecrire, ecrire, 

Ce qu'il avait jadin entendu dire. 
Plagiarists and pests of this kind servilely 
copy without acknowledgment, and cram 
their thefts bodily into a book to which they 
give their own worthless names. There are 
other compilers of a far different sort, and 
who are very useful in their generation. Of 
these the late Mr. Maculloch was one, and 
Mr. John Timbsis another. Both have given 
us eight or ten different compilations, in 
which the selections are, as a rule, judi- 
ciously made, and always scrupulously ac- 
knowledged. Compilers of this kind are 
great benefactors to such of the reading 
public as do not possess large libraries. 
They collect and systematise thousands of 
facts and opinions scattered through hun- 
dreds of volumes. These are the very oppo- 
sites of the illustrious Don Ignacio, in ** Gil 
Blas,” who passed his days in the “ trover 
and conversion” of the thoughts of others 
tohis ownuse. Their selection is not merely 
a mechanical and scissors operation, but an 
operation of the mind. 

There are several histories and sketches of 
clubs of pretty old date to which Mr. Timbs 
could refer. First is that of Ned Ward, pub- 
lished nearly 160 years ago. On this volume 
he has pretty largely drawn, though it has no 
relation to the clubs of the present day. It 
throws, however, a welcome light on the Kit 
Cat Club, on the Beef Steaks, on the Calf’s 
Head and Royal Society Clubs, as to any 
details not found in Ward. Mr. Timbs 
supplements from the Spectator, the Tatler, 
and the Guardian, from the letters of Swift, 
Pope, Addison, Gay, Dr. Arbuthnot, Lord 
Ossory, and others; from the diaries, corres- 
pondence, and memoirs of Pepys and Evelyn ; 
from Boswell, Sir John Hawkins, Spence’s 
anecdotes, and many other authorities. 
More than a century after the work of Ward 
there was published, in 1824, by the late 
Mr. Colburn, a work which had appeared in 
the New Monthly Magazine in the form of a 
series of papers on the Clubs of London. 
The author was a Mr. Marsh, a City bon 
vivant who had made a considerable fortune 
as a purveyor of beef for the Navy—in other 
words, as a Government contractor. Marsh 
retired to Paris with a competent fortune in 
1823, and established himself in the Rue de 
Bourbon. In that aristocratic street of the 
Faubourg St. Germain he was distinguished 
by the excellence of his dinners, and gathered 
around him a number of famous London 
club men ; among others, Lord Stair, Viscount 
Allen, Tom Raikes, Cavendish, and Brad- 
shaw, and from these he learned the best of 
the anecdotes with which his work is inter- 
spersed. Several of these anecdotes are, 
however, apocryphal, more especially in 
reference to Brookes’s and White’s, of neither 
of which clubs was Mr. Marsh a member. 
His work, however, from its being almost 
the only book of the kind, had a certain 
vogue forty years ago among the vulgar and 
uninitiated, though it never obtained any 
popularity with those acquainted with club 
life ? Marsh’s book was succeeded by some 
occasional sketches inreviews and magazines, 
more especially in Fraser’s Magazine, in 1860, 
and in the New Quarterly Review, and these 
appear to have stimulated Captain Gronow 
to publish, in 1863, his reminiscences of club 
and fashionable life from 1814 to 1818. 

On these and on Mr. Marsh’s statements 
Mr. Timbs has placed too much reliance, and 
given them too much prominence. He has also 
too implicitly followed the statements in the 
New Quarterly Review, whichare notin most in- 
stances the result of personal knowledge. The 
views and opinions which he adopts from the 
National Review are moreaccurate, and are evi- 
dently the production of a man of more ma- 
tured years and more enlarged experience of 
club life. We think it necessary to say this 
frankly at the outset, as it is evident Mr. 
Timbs is not himself a member of any of the 








| great London clubs, and has no knowledge 
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of them but by reading and hearsay. His 
dissertation on the origin of clubs to 


us wholly misplaced. The symposia of the 
Athenians and the clubism of Sparta in no 
degree resembled the modern system, and 
the friendly meetings of the Romans were as 
far remote from anything like modern club 
life. The Saxon derivation of the word club 
appears to us also very far-fetched. In the 
days of Quesnay and the French economists 
the word club was unknown, for the meet- 
ings of what is now called Le Club des Eco- 
nomistes were called Société de Quesnay. In 
1785 the word club was first introduced in 
Paris, when the Club des Americains was 
founded. Several other clubs were instituted 
on the model, but none of these were like 
our English clubs. 

It has been generally supposed. that the 
Bread-street Club was originated by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, but Mr. Timbs states there was a 
club called La Court de Bonne Compagnie 
in the reign of Henry IV. Three years after 
the Great Fire, in 1669, there was the Civil 
Club, which exists to this day. At the time 
of the Revolution the Treason Club met. at 
the Rose Tavern, in Covent-garden, to consult 
with Lord Colchester, Mr. Thomas Wharton 
and many others, and it was then resolved 
that the regiment under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Langstone’s command should desert entire, 
as it did on Sunday, November, 1688. The 
golden period of the clubs was, however, in 
the time of the Spectator. Pall Mall was 
then noted for its tavern-clubs. The clubs 
which date from the Restoration were exclu- 
sively political. The Rota was a kind of 
debating society for the dissemination of 
republican opinions, where Harrington of 
the Oceana gave lectures, Sir William Petty, 
the ancestor of Lord Lansdowne, was one of 
its members. 

The October Club was a body of men who 
were for immediately impeaching every 
member of the Whig party. Swift was a 
constant attendant at the October Club, 
and we find allusions to his negotiations 
there in the journal to Stella, in 1711. 
Of the Calf’s Head Club, in ridicule of 
Charles I., Mr. Timbs gives a long history. 
The Mohocks follow, whose object it was to 
put the watch to a total rout. Then comes 
the Hell Fire Club and the Mug House Club, 


whose histories have little interest for this 


generation. We must, however, pause for 
a moment on the Kit Kat Club, which had a 
political, literary, and artistic celebrity. Of 
this club the Dakes of Somerset, Grafton, 
Devonshire, Newcastle, and Marlborough 
were members, together with Lords Halifax 
and Somers, Sir R. Walpole, Congreve, and 
Addison. The epigram of Dr. Arbuthnot is 
well known :— 


Whence deathless Kit Kat took his name 
Few critics can unriddle, 

Some say from Pastry Cook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle. 

From no trim beaus its name it boasts, 
Grey statesmen or n wits, 

But from this pell-mell pack of toasts 
Of old cats and young kits. 


Among the more venerable clubs, we can- 
not pass over the Literary Club. It was 
founded in 1764, by Sir J. Reynolds and Dr. 
Johnson. It met first at the Turk’s Head, 
in Gerrard Street. Of authors proper, from 
1764 to 1857, it numbered Johnson and 
Goldsmith, Dyer and Percy, Gibbon and Sir 
William Jones, Colman, the two Wartons, 
ha age Fg sidan a , and Malone, 

rere an orge i allam, Milman, 
Montstuart, Binitinctona’ und lord Stanhope. 
—, var agg ~ and statesme ms it in- 
clude urke, Fox, Sheridan, Canning 
Brougham, and Macaulay. Amo lawyers, 
Lords*Ashburton and Stowell, Sir W. Grant, 
Lords Cranworth and Ki own, Sir Wm. 
Page Wood, and Mr. Charles Austin. The 
Literary Club is now called the Jobnson, and 
its centenary was celebrated in September, 
1864, at the Clarendon, in Bond Street. 

To Brookes’s Club Mr. Timbs dedicates 
some eighteen pages, but it is plain his infor 
mation, such as it is, has been derived from 
hearsay or from writers who knew little of 
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the subject. It is true that Brookes’s re- 
moved from Pall Mall to St. James’s Street, 
but not to No. 60. The club, if we do not 
greatly err, has been held, as the oldest of 
its surviving members will allow, at the man- 
sion numbered 61, at the corner of and by 
its back rooms ing far into Park Piace. 
Mr. Timbs, on the authority of the National 
Review, states that Burke and Sir J. Reynolds, 
Garrick and Hume, Horace Walpole, Gib- 
bon, and Sheridan, were members of 
Brookes’s. We believe there is an error in 
including the great painter and the great 
actor among the members of this highly aris- 
tocratic club. Forty years ago—namely, in 
1826—Brookes’s was one of the most exclu- 
sive clubs in England, and it was still more 
exclusive ninety years ago, when Reynolds 
and Garrick had attained the acmé of their 
fame. The Devonshires, Bedfords, Fitz- 
williams, Spencers, Derbys, and Grosvenors 
of that generation, or of half a century 
later, were not the men to admit a painter 
and an actor, however transcendent each in 
his line, among them, unless he was a man of 
political importance. Even Sheridan, with 
all his genius and brilliancy, had great difti- 
culty in getting into Brookes’s, and it was 
| by a mancuvre of the Prince of 
Wales that he succeeded. The anecdote 
told of Fighting Fitzgerald at Brookes’s is 
incorrect, if not altogether apocryphal. It 
originally appeared in Marsh's ‘Clubs of 
London,” and has been somewhat too readily 
adopted by Mr. Timbs. There is no one 
man living who can give evidence on the sub- 
ject, for Jockey of Norfolk, Fitzpatrick, 
Fox, Grey, George Selwyn, Dick Sheridan, 
General Walpole, have long been gathered to 
their fathers ; and the generation who followed 
them, composed of Michael Angelo Taylor, 
Tierney, Sharpe, Rogers, Luttrel, Peter Moore, 
Lords Sefton, Essex, and Kensington, are all 
one too, so are Ronald and Cutler Ferguson, 
kintosh, Creedy, Abercromby, Calcraft, 
Newport, Geo. Lambe, Geo. Byng, and Lord 
Melbourne. The testimony of three living 
men who survived might be worth hearing, 
though it would not still be legal evidence. 
These are Lords Brougham, Radnor, and Dr. 
Lushington, all veteran members of Brookes’s. 
At 103, in vol. 1, in his note as to the 
e of Devonshire, Mr. Timbs is in error. 
It was not the Duke of Devonshire who 
supped nightly on a broiled bladebone, but 
the Duke of Norfolk, commonly called 
Jockey of Norfolk. The outward appearance 
of Brookes’s is correctly described, but of 
the interior we learn nothing, nor of the 
customs, domestic economy, and genre 
de vie of the club, and it is this the 
ublic want to know. As it is and 
been for years a Ministerial Club, the 
members are pretty well aware from the 
whips when they are wanted, and of the 
course the orders and debates will take 
during the night. Before the Reform Bill, 
in 1829 and 1830, when Brookes’s was an 
Opposition club, the business of Parliament 
was conducted by a very few members, and 
the duty of whip was much easier than at 
a. It was then well known to the late 
illy Holmes, then M.P. for Haselmere, 
and to the late Billy Holmes, then M.P. for 
Nottingham, how every member would vote 
on any particular question, and as clubs were 
not so numerous as at present, and as Bel- 
gravia and Tyburnia did not exist, it was 
easier to muster an array either for the 
Government or the Opposition. As to the 
Radicals, they might in 1830 even be counted 
on the fingers. There were but Hume, 
Warburton, Burdett, Hobhouse, Sir A. Wil- 
son, Tom Gisborne, D. W. Harvey, and Tom 
Duncombe ; and of these Burdett, Sir R. 
Wilson, Hobhouse, and Tom Duncombe, 
were frequenters of Brookes’s. 








RUSKIN’S DUST ETHICS. 
The Ethies of the Dust. Ten Lectures to Little 


Housewives on the Elements of yg es 
By John Ruskin, M.A. (Smith, E 


R. RUSKIN is an indefatigable worker. 
A succession of minor works has marked 
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the completion of his greater ones, ‘‘ The 
Stones of Venice” and ** Modern Painters ; ” 
but most of them have had some vn ge 
expressed relation to what we may call, with- 
out cant, the “‘ mission” of his life. But 
what shall we say of this one? Here he is 
discussing crystallization with girls, manu- 
facturing myths for them, indicating their 
place and power in life, and running off into 
theology, Biblical criticism, and_ political 
economy, like a man who might be a pro- 
fessor of all the arts and all the sciences in 
some novel university, where everything in 
heaven and earth was taught at one and the 
same time. It is true, he tells us in the pre- 
face, that the lectures were given, pretty 
much as they stand, at agirls’ school, whither 
he had frequently been to try and improve 
the art of drawing, as commonly taught. It 
is also true that, being a Christmas book, it 
is seasonable enough, as a mixture of solids, 
fluids, and confectionery, but that will not 
make it a whit less of a puzzle to many of his 
constant and intelligent admirers. What a 
wise man! they may exclaim, if they are in 
a state of digestive ease, and whata dabbler ! 
if they are morose, cynical, and dyspeptic. 
Is he disgusted with art, others may ask, be- 
cause he has not yet seen the world swing 
round to his own point of view? Or is he 
yet in that nebulous state, that he is simply 
throwing off a ring, or forming a satellite / 
We take the latter view to be the correc- 
one. Other writers have puzzled their felt 
low-men in just the same way as we are sure 
this volume will perplex some of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s disciples, and a review of their works 
as a whole, even in their lifetimes, has 
shown the analogy to hold, although it may 
have been differently expressed. A great 
critic, indeed, in dealing with a question of 
this kind relative to a greater man, has so 
exactly hit the nature of the work before us, 
that we cannot forbear transcribing his re- 
mark: ‘* Equally manifest is it that every 
great artistof every kind will work up studies 
out of his own particular line ; and though 
the adepts will discover in them more or less 
of his style and spirit, yet they neither be- 
long to the class of works which peculiarly 
characterise their author, nor advance his 
great views of art ; or, what is more, he may 
in them, purposely perhaps, and for the sake 
of some preparatory exercise, remove himself 
out of his accustomed circle of subjects, and 
even the method natural to him.” This is 
so true of the book before us, that, had it 
been published anonymously, very few critics 
would have had any hesitation whatever in 
rightly ascribing itto Mr. Ruskin. The dia- 
logue, which, although lightly constructed, is 
yet very natural, and the special science the 





which is not even found in all his maturer 
admirers. They appear to be conversant 


with both religion and science, asking ques- 
tions about self-sacrifice, the nature of the 
soul, or the principle of personality, and the 
conservation of forces. One of them, Dora, 
the little housekeeper of seventeen, when 
others are discussing the question of the 
divisibility of all things into threes, says 
aside to Mary, the eldest girl of the group, 
‘“‘He will get off into political economy 
before we know where we are,” as though 
she had a full understanding of what that 
science was, and of the lecturer’s predilections 
that way. We admit that the criticism is 
just, but it is hardly the thing for a girl of 
seventeen to say to a gentleman who had 
only made one allusion to it before, and 
could scarcely have got much of it out of 
previous elementary drawing lessons. Not- 
withstanding this fault, the book is admir- 
able as a work for girls. The lecturer shows 
a capacity for understanding the nature, 
wants, and ways of girls, which they will 
not usually give men the credit for, even 
when they have, or ought to have, grown 
more understandable as women. He takes 
his illustrations from their playing, and sew- 
ing, and resting, and playfully calls them 
‘‘a rosy group of sugar-candy, arranged by 
atomic forces.” In his last lecture but one, 
he explains his use of the word housewife by 
the Saxon origin of the word, and tells the 
girls they will either be housewives or 
house-moths. Their two virtues are to be 
intense happiness, so that they will dance 
for joy, and a love for well-dressing, so as ‘‘to 
consider every ill-dressed woman or child 
whom you may see anywhere as a personal 
disgrace ; and to get at them somehow until 
everybody is as beautifully dressed as birds.” 
They are also to be ladies, or loaf-givers, who 
understand cooking, which means, he says, 
‘‘ the knowledge of all herbs, and fruits, and 
balms, and spices, and of all that is healing 
and sweet in fields and groves, and savoury 
in meats ; it means carefulness, and inven- 
tiveness; and watchfulness, and willingness 
and readiness of appliance; it means the 
economy of your great-grandmothers, and 
the science of modern chemistry ; it means 
much tasting, and no wasting; it means 
English thoroughness, French art, and 
Arabian hospitality.” They are not to be 
deluded by Miss Edgeworth’s moral tales, 
and expect to ‘‘ haveeverybody found out who 
tells lies, and everybody decorated with a red 
riband who doesn’t.” They are to under- 
stand by virtue, not cross-bearing merely, 
but courage and “straightness of back.” 
They are to avoid a morbid self-conscious- 
ness, and not write poetry. ‘‘ Dwell on your 


book treats of, are the novelties ; but we have | own feelings and doings, and you will soon 
| think yourself Tenth Muses ; but forget your 


the same discursiveness, versatility, poetic 
insight, and preaching. Of course we do not 
expect the author to change his style now, 
or be less indignant because people have not 
the insight he has himself; but we have a 
right to expect that he shall mellow his vir- 
tues and tone down his failings in every im- 
portant work, although he is careful to style 
the present one, rather piteously, as ‘‘ this 
poor little book.” This we may fairly say 
that he has done. Only once or twice does 
he run off into a furor of indignation, and 
becloud us with a turgid verbose peroration. 


In every other respect he is himself again, | 


and that wise, patient, thoughtful sitting 
down before external nature, as_ before 
a picture on an easel, until every nice 
detail and hidden touch of beauty comes out 
fully and strangely, is seen nowhere in his 
writings in higher perfection than in some of 
his descriptions of crystals. 

The book consists of conversational lec- 
tures, in which twelve girls, of ages varying 
from nine to twenty, take part, asking ques. 
tions, leading the lecturer off, and occasion- 
ally puzzling him, as little precocities very 
frequently will do. The characters are nei- 
ther all imaginary nor all real, but an ordi- 
nary reader cannot fail to observe that they 
are too clever for girls of their respective 
ages, and manifest a capacity for understand- 
ing Mr. Ruskin, when he gets philosophical, 
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own feelings, and try, instead, to understand 
a line or two of Chaucer or Dante, and you 
will soon begin to feel yourselves very fool- 
ish girls, which is much like the fact.” He 
also faithfully exposes the false fascinations 
that make the conventual system so attrac- 
tive to moral and meditative girls. He adds, 
in reference to this kind of meditation on 
**things above,” that there is no distinct 
revelation of heaven. What is said of 
pearl gates, golden floors, and the like, is ac- 
cepted as merely figurative by religious 
enthusiasts themselves ; and whatever they 
pass their time in conceiving, whether of 
the happiness of risen souls, of their inter- 
course, or of the appearance and employment 
of the heavenly powers, is entirely the pro- 
duct of their own imagination, and as eom- 
pletely and distinctly a work of fiction, or ro- 
mantic invention, as any novel of Sir Walter 
Scott’s.” He also enunciates Carlyle’s notion 
of seeing life clearer in view of one simple 
duty honestly done. Little Mary, a girl 
eleven years old, whispers that one cannot 
always know what is right. The lecturer 
smartly replies, ‘‘ Yes, you always can for 
to-day,” telling them all that their present 
‘*right” is to learn as much as they can “‘ with 
out spoiling your dinner, your sleep, or your 

y ; and that what you do learn, you learn 
well.” The actual amount of science taught 
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in these lectures is ae yrveina small, but 
it is highly suggestive and stimulating. The 
crystal orders are as pithily described as in 
another work he described the leaf 
orders, and his faithful, poetic accounts of 
some crystals, to which we shall presently 
refer, are, and must be, very valuable. The 
two concluding lectures contain more scien- 
tific disquisition than all the others, either 
because the girls’ minds had now been sufii- 
ciently prepared, or the lecturer was afraid 
he had till then made a great dust to little 
purpose, and hurried something substantial 
into them as a sort of counterpoise to the 
others. 


Three things impart a scientific value to 
this book, in spite of the small amount of 
actual science taught in it. First, its de- 
cided recognition that there is a natural as 
well as a revealed body of ethical truth, and 
that a closer and more patient ‘‘interrogation 
of nature” will correct the errors of schism 
and sects, generated by varying interpreta- 
tions of texts and creeds. Secondly, the 
book commends itself most intimately to the 
belief of those who prefer to see law where 
others simply see caprice, or personal will ; 
and, thirdly, it is of great value by reason of 
the charm it throws over a science usually con- 
sidered to be about as meaningless as chemical 
symbols are to the uninitiated, and as obscure 
as Kant’s ‘‘ Critique of Pure Reason” would 
be to a person who had never read anything 
harder than Dr. Watts’s logic.. The whole 
volume, with its theological discussions of 
self-sacrifice, future punishments, Greek tra- 
dition, &c., backed by the ethical teaching 
which suffuses the whole, must be taken as 
an illustration of the first fact, although it is 
never expressly formulated. As examples of 
the second, take the whole of the lecture en- 
titled “The Crystal Rest,” especially that 
portion in which the lecturer explains his 
changed view relative to the beauty of the 
world, which he once considered to be gradu- 
ally perishing'; and amongst others, such a pas- 
sage as this, relative to future possibilities : 
‘¢ With a little experience, it is quite possible 
to say at a glance in what district certain 
crystals have been found ; and although if we 
had knowledge extended and accurate enough 
we might, of course, ascertain the laws and 
circumstances which have necessarily pro- 
duced the form peculiar to each locality, this 
would be just as true of the fancies of the 
human mind. If we could know the exact 
circumstances which affect it, we could fore- 
tell what now seems to us only caprice of 
thought, as well as what now seems to us 
only caprice of crystal; nay, so far as our 
knowledge reaches, it is, on the whole, easier 
to find some reason why the peasant girls of 
Berne should wear their caps in the shape of 
butterflies, and the peasant girls of Munich 
theirs in the shape of shells, than to say 
why the rock-crystals of Dauphiné should 
all have their summits of the shape of lip- 
pieces of flageolets, while those of St. Gothard 
are symmetrical ; or why the fluor of Cha- 
mouni is rose-coloured and in octahedrons, 
while the fluor of Weardale is green and in 
cubes.” Here are one or two descriptions of 
minerals. We begin with quartz: ‘Still 
it 1s strange that this hard quartz has, in all 
cases, a good-natured way with it of yielding 
to everything else. All sorts of soft things 
make nests for themselves in it, and it never 
makes a nest for itself in anything. . . . Look, 
lastly, at this piece of courtesy in quartz; it 
18 On a small scale, but wonderfully pretty. 
Here is nobly-born quartz [he has provioeshy 
told them crystal’s virtues may all be summed 
up in purity and in perfectness of shape] 
living with a green mineral; called epidote, 
and they are Immense friends. Now you 
see a comparatively large and strong quartz 
crystal and a very weak and slender little 
one of epidote have begun to grow close 
by each other, so that at last they meet. 
They cannot go on growing together; 
the quartz crystal is five times as thick, 
and more than twenty times as strong 
as the epidote; but he stops at once, 


og in the very crowning moment of 


is life, when he is building his own sum- | 








mit! He lets the pale little film of epidote 
grow right past him; stopping his own 
summit for it, and never himself grows any 
more.” In another place he describes an im- 
perfect specimen: ‘* It seems to have begun 
by making itself as thick as it thought pos- 
sible with the quantity of material at com- 
mand. Still, not being as thick as it would 
like to be, it has clumsily glued on more 
substance at one of its sides. Then it has 
thinned itself in a panic of economy, then 
puffed itself out again, then starved one side 
to enlarge another, then warped itself quite 
out of its first line, opaque, rough surface ; 
jagged on the edge, distorted on the spine, it 
exhibits a quite human image of decrepitude 
and dishonour ; but the worst of all the 
signs of its decay and hopelessness is, that 
half way up a parasite crystal, smaller, but 
just as sickly, has rooted itself in the side of 
the larger one, eating out a cavity round its 
roots, and then growing backwards or down- 
wards, contrary to the direction of the main 
crystal.” We should like to have added a 
description of a crystal fight, of the Hartz- 
born crystal when it arrives at the “‘ crisis, 
which is to a well-brought-up mineral what 
presentation at Court is to a young lady ; 
after which it is expected to set fashions,” and 
its “pretty ways of behaving ;” of tourma- 
line, the chemistry of which is ‘‘ like a medi- 
seval doctor’s prescription ;”’ and of saline 
limestone, and the sohaamiahin history of 
its ‘‘earth agonies ;” but our readers must 
find these in the book itself. 

Of its theology and political economy we 
have given ourselves no room to speak, 
but we may add, in conclusion, that this is 
a book which does not degrade science to 
make it popular, or insult the understanding 
by any red-riband morality. Itis pure, fresh, 
and unhackneyed, in both treatment and 
subject matter. It has a higher fascination 
than a novel, because it does not cease when 
you lay it down, like the music of a snapped 
cord, but suffuses itself over a large subject 
that invites your loving, thoughtful, and 
patient study. With girls, and boys, too, 
we hope it will supplant monogram and 
postage-stamp manias, and all the little silly 
manias of little folks, by a crystal mania, 
with ethical readings, as we are sure it will 
charm even older ones out of the mere ‘‘ eye- 
less manual labour” of some darling but 
absurdly mechanical hobbies. We shall look 
for the supplementary illustrated notes that 
are promised with much pleasure. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Faith Unwin’s Ordeal. By. Georgiana M. Craik, 
Author of ‘‘ Winifred’s Wooing,” &c. 2 Vols. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


MIDST the glare of new gilt frames, var- 
A nish, and untoned colours which cover 
the walls of the rooms of the Royal Academy, 
when the Exhibition crowds the latter with 
visitors, how gladly the eye rests upon some 
quiet Watteau-like picture of domestic life. 
Wherever such a picture hangs there will sure 
to be found a little crowd of admirers, which, 
though the artist may not hold the highest 
rank, nor the picture claim a choice position, 
in its very modesty, amongst the art 
treasures that surround it, is irresistibly 
drawn towards it. Its charm is its truth- 
ful holding up the mirror to Nature; 
it has the fascination of a _ well-acted 
drawing-room play. In both cases the spec- 
tator is imperceptibly identified with the 
scene, and becomes, as it were, a participator, 
instead of a looker-on. This merit was the 
charm of ‘* Winifred’s Wooing.” In “ Faith 
Unwin’s Ordeal” Miss Craik has superadded 
to her Watteau-like treatment of her subject 
some clever sans-souci touches of Stothard’s 
pencil ; and making some allowance for too 
great prolixity in a few of the conversations, 
she has given us one of the most charming 
books of its kind. 

The moral is good, and is based upon the 
Bible axiom, that a married man should 
leave father and mother, and cleave unto his 
wife. At his hands she must receive all 
honour, and be his position what it may, his 
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position must define hers ; the two are inse- 
parably one. Any want of that cou 
which a woman instinctively looks for in the 
man who seeks her love is a fatal barrier to 
his attaining it. Intuitively she sees and 
feels his weakness, his want of power, his 
easy, yielding nature, that finds a rock in her 
strength on which to rest, while he casts 
himself in wild idolatry, reverence, and 
worship at her feet. elp at his hands 
she will not receive. Love, devotion, 
praise, and admiration may all be showered 
upon her, but that protection which she needs 
he cannot give. The tenderness of a woman 
for a boy Faith Unwin could not deny to the 
deep love of Walter Erskine. He was young, 
rich, handsome, and well born, coming into 
his inheritance early, his father having died 
when he was but a child. An Australian 
a was a freak of youth to gratify his 
ove of the sea, to visit a new country, and 
go out with a friend about to establish him- 
self in the colony. A year sufficed to satisfy 
his curiosity. 

Returning in a homeward-bound soiling 
vessel, the Cleopatra, in his walk up an 
down the deck, as the vanishing Australian 
coast recedes from his view, Walter Erskine 
is attracted by the querulous grumbling of a 
feeble old man and the patient silence of a 
girl “‘ with a quiet, pale face” by his side. 
To enter into conversation with . Unwin, 
the better to see that face nearer, was the 
impulse fostered by an idle time. Walter 
was only four-and-twenty, and before him 
was the prospect of a long vo , and as 
the days passed by his interest did not grow 
less :-— 

The hours seemed to have wings for him 
while he sat and upon that face which had 
become lovely in his sight with an almost divine 
loveliness—grave, pure, serene, pale, yet break- 
ing into strange lights and gladnesses of sweet- 
ness ; tender, too, when it chose, with an un- 
speakable tenderness. He said to her once— 
and, perhaps, not untruly—that she was a 
woman whom many men might pass unnoticed, 
but whom, if a man once loved, it would be for 
life and death. As he loved her, he said. 


The daughter of an Australian shee 
farmer, Faith Unwin was a delicate, 
for, sickly child. At twelve years old, a 
eg anxious look upon her face, like the 

ook of a careworn woman, came with the 
death of the mother to whom she owed what 
ever of refinement, strength of character, and 
true womanhood, which, as she grew up, in- 
vested her with nameless fascination. Six 
years she had lived alone with her careless, 
unloving father, bearing her heavy task, and 
for love of her dead mother, she was strong 
and patient under the weight of it—patient 
without hope, for poverty advan with 
rapid strides, and her ‘two little feeble 
hands were very powerless to keep it back.” 
A selfish, oowelly man, her father led her a 
hard life, and Faith, like a plant without 
light or sunshine, was a reserved, silent, 
sorrowful girl, ‘‘outwardly in many thi 
cold and stern, too scornful of weakness, too 
self-reliant, too reticent in all that concerned 
herself. A grave, deep-hearted woman, 
yearning with infinite longings for some 
nobler life; a tender woman in the depths 
of her heart, but keeping almost all her 
tenderness hidden, with, sometimes, almost 
a kind of scorn of it.” 

In a fit of recklessness, Mr. Unwin sold his 
sheepwalk and removed to Melbourne, where 
some of bis wife’s family were still living. 
From the wife of Mrs. Unwin’s brother, a 
hard and worldly woman, but one who tried 
to do her duty where she saw it, Faith 
received especial kindness, and, through her 
care, “*the neglected girl became, if not an 
accomplished, at least a refined and well-bred 
woman.” 

Five years more of grinding penury through 
Mr. Unwin’s vain conceit that he had a 
genius for mechanics and inventions, which 
the Melbourne world did not care about, and 
would not use, reduced them at the end of 
three years, in spite of Faith’s needlework 
and teaching, to absolute want ; and for the 
last two years ‘‘ she had had to endure all the 
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bitterness of living, in agreat measure, upon 
thegrudging charity of relations.”’ One of Mr. 
Unwin’s plans was to return to England and 
oar his inventions in his own country. 
a Dalian cena « =, 4 ody rela- 
ions met the cordially, and declared 
themselves willing to defray the expenses of 
the voyage, if he would go. He had a sister 
still living in the north of England, “ ready, 
though she was poor, to let him in a large 
manner live upon her, if he were to make up 
his mind to'go home. ‘TI ealled my girl after 
her ; and she’s a good lass, is Faith : she’d 
give us a bite and a sup, and not. grudge it,’ 
‘would say, with a covert sneer at those 
whose bites and sups, having been taken 
thanklessly for so long, were not perhaps 
given wholly without grudging now. So it 
was resolved at last that he and Faith should 
go.” 

Such had been Faith Unwin’s life. Now, 
scarce a month had passed in daily associa- 
tion with Walter Erskine, ere the “ trans- 
figuring glory ” of love cast its sunshine upon 
her, ‘‘ but even then his affection for her 
threw no ray of that glory over him in her 
sight. She judged him altogether apart from 
that. Perceiving his weakness, she weighed 
it with a little scorn against her own 
8 h ; feeling his youthfulness, she often 
t half-wearied from bis light and careless 
talk. For a long time his love for her was 
in her sight only as a mere idle fancy : his 
kindness often touched her, but his tender- 
ness passed by her almost unnoticed and 
unfelt.” Like as Jacob served for Rachel, 
Walter told himself that he would also 
serve, but with boyish haste, at the end of 
four weeks’ time, he could not hold back the 
avowal of his affection, thus giving Faith the 
power of refusing it. But rejection he would 
not take, and he so surrounded her with 
tender care, that ‘‘ she had no choice left but 
to submit, and let him pass half or more than 
half of every day beside her.” 


Always stri to prevent his seeing her 
alone, orconagnd bus the more eagerly an op- 
portu to plead his cause, with that boyish 

so unsuited to her deep nature: 


“Oh, Faith,” he said passionately, “I think 
the making or the marring of my life lies in your 
hands.”’ 

*““My shoulders have their own burden to 
bear,” she ‘answered gravely. ‘‘ You have no 
right to lay another on them.” 

** You°would not call my life a burden if you 
loved me,” he said. 

**T would not ; but T call it a burden now,” 
**Tf Iloved you, do you think I 

ing as to what I was or was 
you? Though even then, Mr. 
bay wl she ae Peay rn ‘**T think, 
ill of mine, but of necessity, 

you week bill have to carry something on your 
own ag eee The ay Sho bear ee own 
burden, I imagine, as eart its own bitter- 
; and a man’s life,” she said quickly, ‘‘ was 
vev, him to throw down at any woman’s 


She used occasionally to flash out a few words 
like this ; her scorn of weakness or of want of self- 
reliance flinging itself forth upon him sharply. 


We have dwelt somewhat at length upon 
this early portion of ‘‘ Faith Unwin’s Ordeal” 
because it was n to show the careful 
and delicate handling which Miss Craik has 
bestowed upon a difficult subject. 


phase in human life, wherein a great wron 

may arise and misery be shed broadcast, an 

yet no sin, or guilt, or stain attach to those 
who have been betrayed into a false position. 
Faith’s married life 
She was ignorant of Walter Erskine’s wealth, 
she was no less ignorant of the place his 
mother held in the home to which he was 


and sought from the: first moment 
to e her son’s wife, in order to main- 





with a mistake. 
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been her’s for four-and-twenty years, and 
would brook no severance. A moral coward, 
Walter yields to the old influence, and suffers 
his lie to retain her position as mistress 
of his household :— 


Faith sat by her husband's side, but she was 
as much alone while she sat there as though a 
hundred miles had ‘been ‘between them. e 
few formal words that her ‘mother-in-law spoke 
now and then to her left her, as they found her, 
cold and solitary. Her husband tried to make 
her one with them, but he could not do it, for 
Mrs. Erskine had placed a barrier between 
herself and Faith—impalpable, invisible, and 
yet strong and real as a stone wall. 


But after a time Faith, more true to her- 
self, begins to show her intention to take her 
proper place in her reception of the numerous 
visitors who call at the Grange, and the self- 
possessed manner in which she returns the 
civility. Dinner-parties follow, embittered 
to Walter by ‘the doubts infused into his 
mind by his mother of his wife’s ability to 
conduct herself with that knowledge of the 
world which society demands. Betraying 
this fear, Faith’s trust in him is ever 
wounded, and a return dinner-party at the 
Grange brings about that self-assertion on 
her part which Mrs. Erskine never forgives. 
But just before the guests assemble Faith 
and Walter are startled by the arrival of 
Captain George Erskine, Walter’s dearly- 
loved cousin, from India. At‘once, as it 
were, Faith feels that the help her husband 
does uot give her the straightforward, grave 
soldier will supply. The cousins are so ten- 
derly attached, that a new life opens up to 
her. She is associated ‘in all their talks of 
bygone days. George Erskine teaches her to 
ride. The three take long walks together in 
the lovely summer time ; and Mrs. Erskine 
being called into Norfolk to visit asick friend, 
the Grange is brightened by the witchery of 
Faith’s innocent gaiety and womanly fascina- 
tions. For some time this pleasant life goes 
on ; but here Miss Craik, in very love for 
the sans-souci scenes she has pictured, becomes 
a little wearisome from the prolixity we have 
hinted at, averse to darken the sunlight of 
present happiness by the cloud with which a 
malicious tongue is hastening to obscure it. 
George Erskine has but a few days to remain, 
having suddenly determined to return to 
India. Mrs. Erskine returns from Norfolk, 
and but few hours elapse before sbe discovers 
that which was hidden from Faith and 
Walter, the true motive of her nephew’s de- 
parture. The power to crush her daughter- 
in-law is her’s, and mercilessly she uses it. 
Almost beside herself with jealous hatred, 
Mrs. Erskine tells her son, in Faith’s presence, 
that Faith and George Erskine love each 
other, and challenges the stricken wife to 
deny it if she can. 


The vicissitudes of the story from this 
point are worked out by the hand of a 
master. Sensation writing there is none ; 
and though from the beginning of the tale 
there are but four prominent figures con- 
stantly before the reader, their presence never 
tires. In the delineation of home life Miss 
Craik sttongly resembles Miss Austin. There 
is the same careful avoidance of startling 
incident, the same nicely-balanced simplicity 
of language. The scene described may be 
found, perhaps, in many a household. en 
sons marry or daughters are married, it 
seems so natural that a widowed mother, 
who has watched over the one or brought up 
the other, should be an inmate of the home. 
Miss Craik teaches wisely another lesson. 


The book is divided into three parts : ‘* At 
Sea ;” ‘‘ The First Year of Married Life ;’’and 
‘*From Night till Morning.” It is in the latter 
that Miss Craik shows her powerasa novelist. 
How well she has succeeded in a difficult task 
the reader must judge for himself. We would 
not deprive him of an atom of the pleasure— 
painful it may be—which he will derive from 
its perusal by lifting the veil. ‘‘ Faith Un- 

i rdeal” is quite equal to ** Winifred’s 
Wooing ;” it is as lifelike and real, and as 
free from the exaggeration of sensation 
writing. 
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Ralph Darnell. By Captain Meadows Taylor, 
M.R.1.A., Author of “‘ Tara,” ‘“Confessions of 


a Thug,” &c. 3°Vols. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


‘ 1) ALPH DARNELL” and “ Tara” give 


pulsation to the past history of India. 
Without such aids, ‘the matter-of-fact West 
would form but an imperfect idea of that vast 
country. Histories of India we have in 
plenty, full and accurate in detail ; narratives 
of events, but dry and meagre as records of 
the springs of action out of which gradually, 
from ‘the most insignificant of beginnings, an 
English factory and a handful of ‘men, in the 
last hundred years a sovereignty has been 
added to the British Crown greater than that 
of the Great Moguls, and more powerful than 
that of Nadir Shah. Scarcely «a century has 
passed away sincethat name was the mightiest 
in the land, and the imperial power of Delhi 
had crumbled away by his annexation of all 
the provinces which lay west of the Indus to 
his own kingdom. 

In ‘‘ Tara ” Captain Taylor gave a picture 
of India during the fierce struggles of the Hin- 
doos and the Mohammedans in the Dekhan, 
towards the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Sivaji Rajah destroyedthe army of 
Beejapoor at his fortress capital of Pertabghur, 
in 1657, and the Mohammedan empire rose to 
the zenith of its power. The Indian action 
of the novel of ‘* Ralph Darnell ” commences 
in 1747, but the intermediate hundred years 
have a chapter devoted to them, bringing the 
political position of India down to 1756, 
when, in Bengal, upon the death of Ali Verdy 
Khan, his son, Suraj-oo-Doulah, had suc- 
ceeded to his power, and the Council of Cal- 
cutta, having given the protection of the 
English flag to a wealthy fugitive, were, with 
an army of less than two hundred English- 
men, deliberately defying a vindictive, pas- 
sionate prince, who could bring against them 
fifty thousand good soldiers. 

Ralph Darnell’s Indian life is spread over 

twenty years, embracing the most memo- 
rable period of the rise of British power 
under Lord Clive, from that awful Sunday 
of June, 1756, with its ‘‘Black Hole” 
atrocity, one of the few survivors of which 
the hero of the tale is represented to have 
been. The agonies of the place are put in 
juxtaposition to the description of the luxu- 
rious sleeping apartment of the Nawab, 
whom none dared awake to claim mercy for 
the dying, perishing in that chamber of 
death, ‘‘ eighteen feet square, on three sides 
with nothing but a dead wall of brick, without 
aperture, and on the fourth two small win- 
dows, with iron bars, opening into the court- 
yard, and in it one hundred and forty-five 
people stood wedged into an immovable 
mass.” 
Captain Taylor’s ‘‘ Ralph Darnell,” like 
‘‘Tara,” is framed upon the model of Sir 
Walter Scott, the historical incidents bearing 
their full proportion of interest in the nar- 
rative, and not kept in subservience to the 
characters. As the sensation novel dies out, 
this more healthy style is resuming its pre- 
eminence, not only in works of fiction, but 
also on the stage, and the success of ‘‘ The 
Master of Ravenswood ” at the Lyceum :is 
a noble tribute to the genius of the great 
novelist, no less than a marked revival of a 
purer taste in the public. 

Ralph Darnell, when the story commences, 
is in his unele’s office in Lombard Street. <A 
rich merchant, the house of Roger Darnell 
and Company ranked with the highest in the 
City, Reger Darnell, a.fine specimen of 
a handsome race of men, looked to this be- 
loved nephew to carry on the house of busi- 
ness when his labours should be withdrawn. 
The elder brother, Sir Geoffrey, dwelt at 
Melcepeth Castle, in Northumberland, with 
his daughter Constance and Mrs. Grover, 
and there Ralph had been brought up till 
his unele Roger thought it time he should 
learn his business in the counting-house, and 
aequire the knowledge for the trade 
which had just commenced with India, and for 
which Senn the head clerk, was well fitted 
to prepare him, having conducted im t 
business transactions in Calcutta with great 
success. ‘Ralph, according to the manner of 
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the time, had contracted some dissipated 
habits with associates nominally fair to the 
world, but of wild and lawless deeds—gentle- 
man freebooters, in fact, with whom highway 
transfers of property formed a branch of 
business then in vogue. Gambling and 
drinking to excess at. the Golden Cock, Ralph 
one bitter night. in winter, with much ill- 
gotten gains about him, is suddenly claimed 
by a young girl, who intreats him to return 
home, where he has been long waited for by 
herself and Nanny Dene, an old servant of 
Mrs. Morton’s, widow of Colonel Morton, of 
Birdhope, who suffered in, the rebellion of 
’45, and at whose house Ralph resides. 

Two of hiscompanions, Forsterand Selwyn, 
assist Sybil Morton in her painful task, 
which. is but. one of many that the young girl 
undertakes for him, and while her affection 
for him increases with his shortcomings, a 
foundation is laid of future misery to her by 
the admiration, she. excites in John. Forster, 
a hard, bold, unprincipled, but accomplished 
man, whose family estate. of Craig Peel 
alone remained to tell of better days than 
these. Ralph is in love with his cousin, 
Constance Darnell, and proposes to her. 
She loves him only as a brother, and refuses 
him, while Sir Geoffrey, indignant at his 
presumption, betrays a fact which has 
hitherto been. concealed from him, and de- 
clares Ralph to beno heir of his, but an illegiti- 
mate child of Henry Darnelland Grace Smith- 
son. Sir Geoffrey, inatoweringrage, makes his 
will, in which offensive and dishonourable 
mention is made of Ralph. He goes to Lom- 
bard Street to have it read and witnessed by 
his brother Roger, and the two clerks, 
Sanders and Wilson. Ralph is furious, and, 
incited by Selwyn and Forster, determines 
to attack his uncle on his return to Melce- 
peth, gain possession of the document, and 
destroy it. At Barnet the coach and six is 
stopped and rifled, the will secured ; but 
Forster, having been wounded in the arm 
by a random sword-thrust from Sir Geoffrey, 
fires his pistol, without intending mischief. 
The ball enters Sir Geoffrey’s breast, not very 
deep, but sufficiently so to make Forster and 
Selwyn fly. Ralph, detained by other riders 
ina dark lane further on, escapes from the 
men, and rides madly on, to see his uncle 
lying on the bank in the arms of Constance, 
Mrs. Grover staunching the blood which 
stained his white satin waistcoat and beard, 
and Richard, the footman, with pistol in 
hand, on guard. Ralph’s impulse was to 
throw himself on his knees at his uncle’s 
feet, in bitter sorrow, but Richard, not re- 
cognizing him, fires at him. Ralph hears the 
ball whiz by his head, turns, and rides away 
at his utmost speed. 

Upon investigation, Roger Darnell pretty 


|. clearly defines the share Ralph has had in 


the matter, and with the aid of Captain 
Scrafton, commander of the Valiant, when 
Sir Geoffery has recovered from his 
alarm, and nearly from his wound, contrives 
that Ralph shall be entrapped on board and 
taken to Calcutta. Letters of recommenda- 
tion to Mr. Wharton at the factory, and Mr. 
Clive at Madras, with every other ar- 
rangement calculated to secure this beloved 
nephew’s happiness and welfare in a new 
life, give the young man hope ; and, grateful 
at le for the prospect of retrieving the 
ast, Ralph takes his mother’s name of 
mithson, according to his uncle’s desire. 
We have not space to follow him in his 
Indian career, further than to tell how 
bravely he bore himself in the defence 
of “ Perrin’s Redoubt,” and afterwards 
in the horrible torture of the “ Black 
Hole” with Mrs, Wharton, to protect 
as best he could through the terror of 
that awful night. Story and history run 
through three thick volumes, and in the 
third, of 348 Captain® Taylor holds 
the incidents. well in hand until he has 
gathered up all the threads which he has 
used to connect the details of a period into 
an attractive and instructive form, evidently 
loving the land of which he writes so glow- 
ingly, and making the reader see, as in a 
dream, the scenes which have been enacted 
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in that. far-off conning, fram, the, small. com- 


—— perpetrated at Cawnpore, and the 
abdication of the East India Company. 
There is no lack of adventure and incident, 
and the two years following Ralph’s outward 
voyage advance him steadily to fame and 
fortune. Then he returns to England to be 
welcomed and loved, only again to rejoin his 
beloved commander and continue his honour- 
able career. 

How Ralph marries, and whom ; why he 
at length returns and settles in England ; 
how he dies, with the mystery of his cham- 
ber of death, however improbable the latter, 
are matters sure to interest the reader. The 
insight into the character of the great Lord 
Clive, which the author gives in a conversa- 
tion between the general and Ralph on the 
eve of the battle of Plassey, shows the power 
of the writer to great advantage, and we only 
regret that want of space prevents us doing 
more than allude to it. ‘‘ Ralph Darnell” 
possesses great merit, not only as a work of 
fiction, but also as.a lifelike narrative of the 
most interesting period of British rule in 
India. 








THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


An opening article on the controversy between 
Mill v. Hamilton, in the periodical which has 
always opened its pages wide to the assailant, 
would excite curiosity on that score alone. We 
sometimes get harder measure from our friends 
than from our enemies. They are so anxious to 
show themselves. unbiased, that they go out of 
their way to do so, Such, however, is not the 
case here. Full credit is given to Mr. Mill for 
his crushing exposure of the errors and incon- 
sistencies of Sir W. Hamilton, but the writer 
fairly enough asks that he should proceed to do 
the same with regard to Dr. Whateley and 
Brown, so as to make the competition he has 
instituted between the three thoroughly in- 
telligible to all. Concurring in the main with 
Mill, some of his positions are disputed with 
great ability in the article, which we shall 

robably ses one day as a separate publication, 
or it is tvo valuable to be laid aside with the 
number. If we were not accustomed to see so 
much good writing aim at only a trimestrial 
suecess, we should say the same of.some of the 
others. We have a substantial history of Lord 
Palmerston, and an account of the philosophy 
of Coleridge, the resuscitation of which is a 
phenomenon we have lately adverted to our- 
selves. For scientific readers ‘‘ Vivisection,” 
its propriety, or the possibility of abandoning it 
altogether, perhaps almost a morbid interest. 
Science could not have attained its present 

sition without making experiments on living 
bodies, and all experiments the exact effect of 
which we cannot predict may give unnecessary 
pain. This is as true of internal applications 
as of exterior operations. We cannot form the 
slightest idea of the agony an improper prescrip- 
tion may occasion; yet many do not refuse to 
be made themselves the passive object of what 
they know to be mere experiment. The ques- 
tion is more social than professional. The in- 
dulgence of feelings of humanity is a costly 
pleasure. It is in reality a matter of calculation 
whether we ought to pay the price, but nothing 
ought to stand in the way of our knowing what 
that price really is. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Fraser's ideas on ‘‘ The Priest in the World” 
are very much what we briefly expressed in our 
leading article last week—namely, that the semi- 
secular position of the English clergyman forms 
his strongest hold on the affections of the nation. 
‘The fatherly character of the English priest 
is more homely than ecclesiastical at his 
influence depends upon the example of a well- 
regulated household rather than upon the zeal of 
a family director.” Under the title of ‘‘The 
Queen of the West,” we have a discursive article 
rather upon American society and cities in 
general than upon Cincinnati, which boasts that 
proud designation. ‘‘The Sketcher upon the 

ifel,” in order to find an excuse for an amusing 
paper, which needs no such bush, has exag- 
gerated the immunity of the Eifel from ordinary 
tourists. It is many years ago since we visited 
Gillenfeld and the Pulvermaar asestablished lions 
vandhal to real th eapeunted-tbee entior oad 
v to an account o i 
to find the lake ‘is still as nature made 
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Sir W. Hamilton has found another de- 
fender agains} what many su to be 
the unanswerable criticism of Mill We 
need not say that Blackwood has no. in- 
tention of deserting the Scottish champion. It is 
as well it should be so. To arial article. 
headed ‘‘ J. S. Mill on our Belief in the Ex- 
ternal World,” would be to plunge into the 
interminable controversy. It is sufficient to 
— 4g Mr. oy not to have it all 
entirely his own way. ost all the magazines 
this month have & han article on ‘‘ Robertson 
of Brighton.” The book itself has been so 
much read, we should have scarcely thought 
this necessary. Four of the remaining stities 
are ‘‘ continuations.” There must be somethi 
very attractive in this mode of filling up periodi- 
cals ; but it leaves us very little to do except to 
chronicle the fact. 





The first number of a new monthly journal 
always deserves some special mention. The 
Contemporary Review contains nearly 200 pages 
of well-printed matter ; about twenty of these 
being devoted to short notices, after the plan of 
the Fortnightly. Theological questions are to 
have the precedence. These are to be handled 
oy png who ‘are not afraid of 
modern thought in its, varied aspects 
demands, and scorn to defend their faith Seas 
reticence, or by the artifices too commonly ac- 
quiesced in.” The law courts have not 
concerned very much of late with actions about 
‘*Ritualism and the Ecclesiastical Law.” A 
very summary of the obscure statutes and 
precedents on these subjects may still be of use, 
and at all events, Mr. Shaw’s r will always 
be good for reference. A bold Nefender of Sir 
W. Hamilton has at last started up, and pro- 
mises not only to cross swords with Mr. Mill in 
the next number, but to prove that he has, 
‘*throughout his criticism, altogether missed 
the meaning of the theories he is attempt- 
ing to assail.” Mr. Plamptre discusses 
with good feeling the Sunday question. He 
decides against Sunday bands and the Pee 
of galleries and museums on Sundays. Wi 
respect to the former, he su the true 
remedy, if it can be carried out, o Ne ag the 
music in churches. As far as the merit of the 
articles go, the new review deserves success. 





Our old friend, Sylvanus Urban, stands god- 
father to a fresh editor this month. We have 
a ‘*‘new senies, under new auspices, and uader 
new management,” of 7'he Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Mr. Woodward having the advantage of writing 
from the Royal Library of Windsor, opens its 
stores to the public, and tells us all about ‘“The 
Drawings of Pietro San Bartole.” This is 
one of the results of the industry and taste of 
Prince Albert. ‘‘ Under his direction, the re- 
arrangement of the collection of drawings has 
been commenced, and is making steady, though 


not rapid, progress.” We trust this paper is to 
be only the first of many more like it. 

The new story in Temple Bar is o 
‘Archie Lovell,” by the author of ‘“‘ Miss 
Forrester.” This lighter reeding © buttressed 
by an elaborate essay to show that all the at- 
tempts of Mill and others to construct a system 
of morals must necessarily fail, morality Deng 
‘**a matter in which each man must have his own 
standard.” What the French have done at. 
Algiers, how they have made the marble terrace 
of the Boulevard de I’Im ice so clean, that 
you may eat your dinner off it, how the streets. 
are Gallicized, and the houses numbered, which 
is far from being the case in all the towns in 
France itself, may be, learnt from Mr. Sala, as 
he takes you through ‘‘ Za Rue Bab - Azzoun.” 
Its re id colonnades cause him to wonder 
sensibly enough why they don’t erect some shelter 
of the same kind down the splendid thorough- 
fare of Marseilles, the only thing wanting to 
make the Cannebiére perfect. 





A writer in the Southern Monthly Magazine, 
for October, 1865, after ‘‘ A Day’s Ramble among 
the Hills of New Caledonia,” has something to 
tell about the French establishment there. It 
is worth reading, for the only publications on 
those islands are very rare and expensive. 


The Month continues to provide the Catholic 
population with really superior articles. There 
is one on ‘‘ Book-hawking and Popular Litera- 
ture,” which gives most — details about the 
colporteurs Franee. “ : is, toa 
certain extent, true, that the fortunes of modern 
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society are carried in their packs.” There are 
no Catholic book-hawkers in this country. A 
scheme of that kind might not find sufficient 
support here, but it might do a good deal to- 
wards raising the tone of our cheapest literature. 


The gem in the Shilling Magazine is ‘‘ Naughty 
Nelly,” a little effusion of Mr. Munby’s. 


The Lelectic and Congregational Review has 
been seduced into a light article upon the recent 
historical novel, ‘‘ Citoyenne J acqueline,” which 
has made so much stir. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


The most perfect biography of Comte, by the 
Englishman who can do it oa. is a treasure 
which would stamp any review. Forgetful of 
quarrels and misunderstandings, the editor has 
told us almost all about Comte we can wish 
to know. Speaking of the fit of insanity under 
which Comte once suffered, he takes occasion to 
repeat the comparison we ourselves drew some 
time in these columns between Cowper and 
Lucretius. Mr. Trollope brings ‘‘ The Belton 
Estate” to a conclusion. Mr. Frederick Harri- 
son does not exhaust the subject of ‘‘ Industrial 
Co-operation,” because no one can, but he takes 
& sound view of the evils as well as of the 
advan of the co-operative system. The 
success of the ‘ Rochdale Pioneers ” as a specu- 
lation, and its failure as a development of 
socialism, has thrown a great deal of light upon 
the intricate problem of how far a business can 
be carried on by none but members who share 
in the profits. new feature is introduced into 
this periodical. Under the head of ‘‘ Varia,” 
** it will be convenient to chat occasionally with 
readers and contributors.” His tongue being 
thus unloosed, the editor goes on to complain 
that “‘ it is still very far from being understood 
that we cordially welcome all opinions and 
shades of opinion, within certain very wide 
limits, provided they can be represented with 
force and propriety. There are many who 
withhold their services from a half suspicion 
that because their views are not for the Govern- 
ment or pe omy it, not in harmony with those 
of the itor, or of some well-known con- 
tributors, they would on that account be unac- 
ceptable. Nothing of the kind. Our first 
question is, have you any decided opinions, or 
any special knowledge? not, what are your 
opinions ?” aoe 
We have received the completed volume of 
Chambers’s Journal of Popular Literature, 
Science, and Art for 1865. It contains two good 
novels which we have already reviewed, ‘‘ Lady 
Flavia” and ‘“‘The Clyffards of Clyffe.” And 
this is very far from being its only merit. The 
leading articles in many of the numbers are 
quite as good as those you meet with in much 
more tious publications. And _ besides, 
there is much recondite as well as popular in- 
formation. Take, for instance, an account of 
‘**Gamahes ” (p. 488). What they are very few 
of our readers know ; and we recommend them 
to buy the volume, and satiate their curiosity. 
If the merit of ‘‘ Mirk Abbey” comes up to that 
of the novels of 1865, new subscribers will have 
no reason to regret their i Also, the 
Sunday Magazine, the Family Herald, the 
Mother's Treasury, the Missing Link Magazine, 
the Children’s Hour, Good Words, the Cottager 
and Artisan, the Christian Treasury, the Leisure 
Hour, the Sunday at Home, the Sunday Teacher's 
, the St. James's Magazine, the Sixpenny 
Magazine, the Day of Rest, the Colonial Church 
Fagg the Movs Maguaing fr D ge of the 
eople, Routledge’s Magazine for 8, the first 
number of The Pilgrim’s Progress, my very large 
type, with coloured illustrations and numerous 
wood engravings, published by the Book Society, 
the first number of the Household, a Magazine 
of Domestic gnu! and Home ment, 
published by Groombridge and Sons, the first 
number of a new series of the Monthly Packet of 
Evening Readings, the Boy’s Own Magazine, and 
the Boy's Monthly Magazine.. 


Biographies of Good Women, Chiefly by Con- 
tributors to ‘ the Monthly Packet.” Edited by 
the Author of the ‘‘ Heir of Redclyffe.” Second 
Series (Mozley.)—This volume contains eighteen 
memoirs of women of various degrees of cele- 
brity, written by various hands. Several of 
them are already well known through the me- 
dium of published books. Memoirs of Meta, 
Madame Guyon, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. 

ater, and Eugénie de Guérin, are to be 

found in most libraries. It would have been 
praiseworthy, we think, therefore, to have left 
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these memoirs in their quiet repose as magazine 
articles, rather than to have added another 
needless brick to the toppling pile of literaturg 
that threatens to overwhelm us. But since the 
people will have it so, and presents must be 
provided for good girls who read no magazines, 
these biographies deserve to occupy a place 
among gaudier, but worse- written books. 
Worthy Mrs. Trimmer, with her pompous 
Johnsonianisms, her care for her own twelve, 
and for all children that came within her reach, 
is well sketched off by Miss Young’s practised 
hand. To the editor, also, are due a lively sum- 
mary of Hannah More’s career, and ar account 
of ‘*The Five Sisters of Noailles,” whose his- 
tory, it is said in the preface, ‘‘ we have, by the 
kindness of the Duc de Noailles, been permitted 
to extract from the ‘* Memoires de la Marquise 
de Montagu.” This is the longest and most 
interesting memoir in the volume. We need 
hardly add that it is very well written. We 
will make but one remark upon the invidious- 
ness of applying to certain persons the dis- 
tinctive epithet of ‘‘good,” which those who 
deserve it would be the first to deprecate— 
namely, that this use of it is condemned in Scrip- 
ture by the very highest authority. 





We have received Lacon, by the Rev. C. C. 
Colton, a new edition (Tegg) ; Discourses Deli- 
vered in Christ Church, Brighton, by the Rev. R. 
Ainslie (Longmans) ; 7'he Seventh Volume of 
Theological Works, by the Rev. J. H. Hinton 
(Houlston & Wright) ; Hvery-day Scripture Difji- 
culties, Part IL., by J. E. Prescott (Longmans) ; 
The Speeches of Lord Macaulay, corrected by him- 
self, People’s Edition, Part III. (Longmans) ; the 
new series of the Law Reports, both Equity and 
Common Law (Clowes) ; The Law, the Prophets, 
and the Psalms, by J. Collyer Knight (Longmans). 
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ROBERT GREENE,.* 

OST great poets are great plagiarists, 
\ and none more so than Shakespeare. 
Not that this detracts from his greatness, 
or what is called his originality. That 
machine is the most wonderful which can 
winnow the greatest amount of corn from 
the larger proportion of chaff. The lives 
of his predecessors were studied by Shake- 
speare as closely as their works. Their 
fate might have been inevitable, but if he 
started from more humble beginnings, he 
was justly proud of escaping the rocks on 
which they had struck. The man who 
enters into the labours of others cannot 
hope to be popular with those who have 
laboured unknowingly for him ; nor is it 
always the case that the same hand which 
scrawls the Sic vos non vobis can be the 
only one found to fill up the blanks, and 
carry off the prize. We are all effaced 
by children of our own making. 
name of a Pope, not that of an architect, 
be he Bramante, Raphael, or Michael 
Angelo, which runs in letters of gold along 
the front of St. Peter’s. The tale of onions 
they consumed is all we know of the hands 
which built the Pyramid; and the play- 
wrights of a hundred tragedies are for- 
tunate if their statues are to be found 
amongst the mute population which fill 
up the niches and are occasionally enume- 
rated by the guide to the composite fabric 
of a national drama. 

Of all the boisterous crew to whom 
Shakespeare and his friends succeeded, 
none was more bitter over their success 
than Robert Greene. We can form some 
slight idea of his feelings, if we recall the 
shout of derision with which the classic 
outpourings of the surgeon’s apprentice 
of Edmonton, the pet of the “ Cockney 
school,” were hailed by the thoroughbred 
scholars of the day. 


Mother's wag, pretty boy, 
Father's sorrow, father’s joy, 

Greene’s own education had been perhaps 
beyond his degree. It seemed intolerable to 
the “ Master of Arts in either University,” 
as he rejoiced to style himself, and the 
travelled gentleman, that the low-born son 
of a Warwickshire yeoman should know 
how to make speak not only English kings 
but the heroes of antiquity whose language 
he could not read, and foreign princes 
within whose dominions he had never set 
foot. “Is it not strange,” he bursts out, 
“that I,to whome they all haue bin be- 
holding : is it not like that you, to whom 
they all haue bin beholding, shall be both 
of them at once forsaken? 0! there is 
an upstart Crow beautified with our 
Feathers, that with his Tygres heart, wrapt 
12 @ Player’s hyde, supposes hee is as well 
able to bombast out a Blanke verse, as 
the best of you: and beeing an absolute 
Johannes fac totum, is, in his owne conceyt, 
the onely Shake-scene in a Countrey.” 

But Shakespeare learnt probubly a 
deeper lesson from Greene’s suciety than 
from his academic lore, and was too much 
a master of his art not to use up what- 
ever materials he found to his hand. He 
must have been early familiar with the 
man “of face amible, of body well-pro- 
portioned, his attire after the habite of a 
scholler -like gentleman, onely his haire 
somewhat long.” He would know how to 








* “The Dramatic Works of Robert G to 
which are added his Poems, with some Ac. 
count of the Author, and Notes,” by the Rev. 


Alexander Dyce, B.A. 2 Vols. (Pickering. 1831.) 





It is the | 





extract from one who boasted that he had 
“smyled with the Italian, and worn the | 
viper’s head in his hand, and yet stopt | 
his venome ;” that “he had eaten Spanish | 
Mirabolanes, yet was nothing the more meta- 

morphosed ;” that ‘“ Fraunce, Germanie, | 
Poland, Denmarke, he knew them all, yet | 
was not affected to any in the fourme of | 
his life,’ more than the repository of such 
experience was conscious of himself. In- 
deed, Greene seems to have been too 
prodigal of words, and too good a boon- 
companion, to have resented thefts of this | 
kind. All this had cost him no labour, 
and the first comer was welcome to the 
feast. But his writings were another 
thing. He was as jealous of his plays as 
an inventor of his patents. He could not 
believe that the dignified language of the 
theatre could honestly be found in the 
mouth of an uneducated man. It is only 
a learned doctor who can fairly say :— 


| 
| 


We must lay plots of stately tragedies, 
Strange comic shows, such as proud Roscius 
Vaunted before the Roman emperors, 

To welcome all the Western potentates. 


Greene is amongst the earliest of that 
long array of scholars who have thought 
their merits and their ready pens must 
surely win fame and money in the capital, 
and who have fallen victims to the very 
commonest vices. He lays the blame on 
foreign countries, “in which places I saw 
and practizde such villainie as is abhomin- 
able to declare.” But repentant sinners 
are apt to lay the blame upon everybody 
but themselves. Drunkenness was never 
an Italian vice ; and sometimes he tells a 
very different tale, “ hating the pride of 
Italie, because I know their peevishnes ;” 
and curiously reversing the complaint of 





Montesquiou, who wished Frenchmen 
would exchange their vanity for a little 
pride, having found no more excess in 
that, “than wee Englishe men practise 
through vainglory.” 

With such a set as Kit Marlowe, Peele, 
and Nash, a man like Greene, whose 
“ Printer might be blest to pay him deare 
for the dregs of his wit,” wanted neither 
encouragement nor means for vulgar de- 
bauchery. He spent his day like the ruffling 
gallants one would have met at Beaujeau’s 
erdinary in “The Fortunes of Nigel.” 
Besides, he was soon ‘“ famoused for an 
Arch-playmaking Poet ; his purse was like 
the sea, sometimes sweld, anon like the 
same sea fell to a low ebbe, yet seldome he 
wanted, his labours were so well-esteemed ;” 
indeed, ‘‘ happy were those Actors in short 
time that could get any of his workes, he 
grew so exquisite in that facultie.” 


Works so easily produced were naturally 
ephemeral. Five plays alone have escaped 
the indifference of those who stole from 
them, and the ravages of the fire of London. 
To appreciate Greene, Shakespeare must 
be forgotten, and Skelton be studied. He 
could put on the tragic sock, and wrap 
himself in the ample folds of sceptred palls. 
But we look in vain for the outline of the 
human form beneath. He was a master 
of language, which he owed to education. 
To that, indeed, he trusted altogether. 
He did not know that the genius of one 
generation is the staple of the next. He 
was satisfied that his “ harvest in the grass 
bore grain.” In that way he hoped to 
secure “ the useful with the sweet.” Or 
if a qualm crossed him, he hushed it with 
Sephestia’s lullaby, the most popular of all 


his songs :— 
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Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee ; 
When thou art old, there’s wick wacegh for thee. 
Greene seems to have met with no mis- 
fortunes. He wrote and drank as long 
as his constitution allowed him. If he 
repented, it was only to declare himself a 
second Ovid, and to magnify his misdeeds 
as much as his poetry. As he grew older, 
he began to turn the follies of his youth 
to account by exposing the mysteries of 


_the “villainous company” he had some- 


He dallied with amendment, 


time kept. 
But he 


and moralized upon fortune. 


| knew that his hour was over. 


‘* My ravish’d sense, of wonted fury reft, 

Wants sucli conceit as should in poems fit 

Set down the sorrow wherein I am left.” 

Then came the fatal banquet of pickled 
herrings and Rhenish, enjoyed in com- 
pany with Nash and Will Monox “ of the 
great dagger.” Greene’s friends left him 
to die as he might. Perhaps they 
were not yet prepared for a month's 
abstinence from swearing, raving, and 
blaspheming. But Nash remembered how 
his poor friend was dressed ; and thought 
it might be possible to buy “ the very fair 
cloake with sleeves, of a gray goose greene, 
ten shillings better cheape than it cost 
him.” Nor did he even forget the “ greasy 
paire of silk stockings to be had amongst 
his moveables.” 

The ruling passion was gratified and 
mocked in death. The dead body of 
the “king of the paper stage” was 
crowned with bays—by a cordwainer’s 
wife! and he was buried in the church- 
yard of Bedlam ! His novels, his comedies, 
and his trag-dies were parted among those 
who came afte: him as cheaply as his gar- 
ments; and if we compare him with the 
mighty champion who did not disdain to 
use his armour, we can say nothing better 
than his own Ida, as she pricks the figures 
on her sampler :— 

Some men, like to the rose, 


Are fashion’d fresh . . . Some are but weeds ; 
And yet from them a secret good proceeds. 











MISCELLANEA. 
WE are always receiving 


Shakeoperann from Germany,” Ghabepeess 
akesperiana from Germany. ‘‘ ’s 
Hamlet seinem Geantiedinitetn und “Tnhalte 
nach erliutert von Dr. A Doring,” is a 
volume of ninety-six pages ; and ‘‘ Aufsiitze iiber 
Shakespeare von Professor C. Hebler,” contains 
199 Both works have the character of 
Hamlet for their groundwork. 


There is a clever Yo of the Paris fo 
of the letters, published under the name of Mari 
Antoinette, adduced by Professor von Sybel, in 
the number of the Revue Moderne of the Ist 
ult. The dates of these letters occupy a period 
of twenty-two years, yet the character of the 
writing never varies, whilst in the undoubted 
correspondence, preserved at Vienna, the hand- 
—— varies from that re? yo girl to that 
of a woman, acquired during the years 
of wedded fife.» ee . 

Pans for fifty metropolitan railways, or ex- 
tensions of existing ones, have been deposited at 
the Private Bill Office, besides other miscel- 
laneous improvements. Mr. Stanford, of Charing 
Cross, has published his annual map of existing 
and pro Metropolitan railways, for the use 
of members of Parliament and other who take 
interest in the subject. We are happy to 4 
that it lays down no line of subterranean rail- 
way under St. M ’s Churchyard, or closer 
to the Abbey than Great George Street. 

We copy the following opinion of Voltaire 
oe Frederick the Great, from a letter 
ad by him to Mr, Falconer, the English 
ambassador at Constantinople in 1742, written in 
English: ‘‘ You will hear of the new victory of 
my good friend, the King of Prussia, who wrote 
so well inst Macchiavell and acted imme- 
diately like the heroes of the same Macchiavell. 
He fiddles and fights as well as any man in 
























- Is called the ‘‘ Darby.” 











Christendom. He routs the Austrian forces, and 
likes. very little your English king, his dear 
neighbour of Hannover. I have seen him — 

y. He 


since he is free from his father’s ty: 
would retain me at his court and live with me 
in one of his country houses, just with the same 
freedom and the same of manners you 
did at Wandsworth.. But he could not prevail 
against the Marquise du Chalelet. My only reason 
for being in France is, that Iam her friend. You 
must know my Prussian king liked, when he 
was but a private man, passionately your English 
free government. But the king has altered the 
man, and now he relishes despotic power as 
much as a Mustapha, a Selim, or a Solyman.” 
‘‘Tr is never too late to mend ;” so let us 
take a lesson from the London correspondent of 
the New York Round Table, as to the true pro- 
nunciation of the names of men and places 
which should be familiar to us. In the number 
of December 16th, that gentleman says: ‘‘ In 
the last number of the Round Table that reached 
me your entertaining Philadelphian makes the 
mistake of saying that Pall Mall is pronounced 
Pelt Mell. e a is pronounced as it is in the 
word *‘ailley,” and fal-lal would be arhyme to 
it. There are several English words whose pro- 
nunciation Americans often mistake. The name 
of the poet Cowper, for instance, is pronounced 
as Cooper. ‘There are some things in which our 
pronunciation is the best—e. g., nearly all their 
a's are broad, as harf for half, parst for past. 


We might also well refuse to follow them in 
calling Greenwich Grinidge, Norwich Norrid 

Finsbury Finsbry, and the like. In writing the 
name Disraeli, Americans always put the comma 


the D(D’Israeli), which is never done in 
d nor by the Tory leader himself. The 
generally pronounce the e broad in such 
as clerk (clark). The famous Epsom race 
Earl Derby’s name is 
variously pronounced, The Americans should 
know, also, that the Duke of Argyll’s name 
should not be spelt , though the latter 
represents the true prontificiation. Among the 
names of literary men which I have heard mis- 
ced occasionally in America are Clough 
Cluff),, Froude (Frood), Bagshot (Baggot), Lewes 
(Lose), Buchanan (Bewkannon), and Maurice 
(Morris) —the names in parentheses indicating the 
true pronunciations. Of course, we can only rely 
on some knowledge of continental languages to 
make people pronounce Mazzini Matseeny, Bee- 
thoven Batoven, and Goethe Gerter or Gertay. 
About the right sound for the first syllable of 
thoven’s, and, the last. of Goethe’s names, 
critics. differ yet. )”’ 

Wire strange inconsistency our American 
contemporary, the Round Table, denounces a 
book of the vilest character, published with the 
second title of ‘‘ A Tale of and for Women,” as 
**a vile, infamous book,” ‘‘a series of illustra- 
tions of the viniation of he Seventh Comunnns. 
ment, str ether some. moral leper,” 
&e., ~~: gy tg fault with the New Fork 
Commercial, Advertiser for ‘‘ admitting a lying 
puff” on, the book into its columns, and yet in- 
serts. an, advertisement of this book of ‘‘ incon- 
ceivable filth,”’ in the most conspicuous column 
of its last page. 

Mr. Georae How andy of Amherst College, 
U.S., has. sent forth for private distribution 
‘** Translations, from Horace,” which lead. one to 
hope he will some day give us a complete trans- 
lation. of his. author. 

Every Saturday is the title of a new literary 
paper, the first number of which is published 
this 4 by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Bos- 
ton, U.S., which the prospectus calls a journal 
of choice ing, selected from foreign current 
literature. It proceeds to state that ‘“much of 
the best ueeprare af She day is yor in the 
English and Continen ines and periodi- 
cals, and it is the design of 


e publishers of this 
new journal to reproduce the choicest selections 
from. these for American 


readers in.a form at 
once attractive and in ive. Its plan em- 


_ braces incidents of travel and adventure, essays, 


critical and enerias ey serial tales, short stories, 
bi hi 4 Coidlinenan de 

m connexion —- with. judicious selections rex the 
papers. on science which are 

Canmnary, spnsering, 12. feceige pertocicals, The 
value of these papers arises from the fact, that 
scientifie subjects, however harsh and dry in 


themselves, are, here treated in so graphic and 
picturesque a style as to charm the er while. 
instructing him.” 

A. VERY curious unpublished manuscript 
“TL ire de la, Mort d’Anne Boullene, one 
vs etre,” is short] rune sere by axeticn ab 
the rooms of Messrs. eby, inson, and 
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Hodge. The poem, in the shape.of a letter, is 
addressed to ‘‘ Mon Sei ,” and in 1,328 lines 
gives a life of Anne Boleyn. It is written on 
pure vellum, with the intitulation in letters of 
gold, probably immediately after the event, and 
fore the King’s marriage with Lady Jane Sey- 

mour ; for, after describing the Queen’s execu- 
tion, the author writes :— 

Car ja le Rwy s’est-mis en fantaisie 

De l’amytie d’une dame choisie, 
and promises 

Plusieurs grandz.cas sont encores predictz 

Lesquelz ce peuple asseure par ses dictz. 

Si je les voy alors jé les croiray 

Et bien au long vous en adversiray. 


Car onques n’ouy de nouvelles pareilles 
Aussi dit on que c’est l’an de merveilles. 


Anne Boleyn, previous to her marriage, is thus 
described :— 

Que ne l’eussiez onques jugée Angloyse 

En ses fagons mais une vraye Francoyse 

Elle scavait bien chanter & danser 

Et ses propos sagement adresser 

Sonner de lutz & aultres instruments 

Pour divertir les tristes pensemens 

Oultre ces biens & graces tant exquises 

Qu’avoit en France heureusement acquises 

Elle estoit belle & de taille elegante 

Mesmes des yeulx encor plus attreante 

Lesquelz scavoit bien conduyre a propos 

En les tenant quelque fois en repos 

Aulcune fois envoyant en message 

Porter un cueur le secret tesmoignage 

Et pour certain telle estoit leur }uissance 

Que maintz rendoit en son obeissance 

Kstant ainsi de tous telz biens remplie 

D’honnestete & graces accomplie, &c., &e. 
When kings cut off queens’ heads, or ‘‘ green 
bag” them, outsiders are seldom very charitably 
disposed towards the victim. So the writer 
says :-— 

Heureuse estoit, mais encore plus heureuse 

S’elle eust suyvy la voye vermeuse. 


Tue Americans have given us a new word. 
They head their accounts of railway accidents, 
ominously, ‘‘ Viatricide,” in the New York 
papers, 

THE anniversary dinner of the ‘‘Société de 
Géographie de Paris,” of which the Emperor is the 
patron, took place on Monday week. There wasan 
unusually large attendance of members present, 
and the Japanese Ambassadors were there as 
guests. M. le Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat 
was in the chair. The curiosity of the hour was 
a toast proposed by one of the Japanese in his 
own language, and interpreted by the Count de 


Montblane, ‘‘ Au prompt établissement des rela- | 


tions scientifiques. et commerciales entre la 
France et le Japon.” The Constitutionnel of the 
26th ult. gives a report of the proceedings, and 
adopts the word toast in its true orthography, 
instead of the mongrel toste, as heretofore. 


One of the most interesting mansions of the 
olden time which has come down to our genera- 
tion is Crewe Hall, in Cheshire, the seat of Lord 
Crewe, a large quadrangular edifice of red brick, 
with darker-coloured bricks disposed throughout 
in diamonds, The door-cases, cornices, &c., are 
of stone, and all the fronts are broken by large 
bay windows, which give them an unusual bold- 
ness and relief, much enhanced by the open-work 
battlements. Fortunately these walls have been 
spared to us, but a destructive fire on Wednes- 
day last completely gutted the interesting in- 
terior ; and the fine old staircase, one of the 
most admired features of the building, and the 
great dining-hall, so rich in architectural decora- 
tions, as well as the drawing-room and its 
enormous marble chimney, are things of the past. 
The representation of the curious staircase, how- 
ever, is happily preserved to us in the first series 
of Nash’s ‘‘ Mansions of the Olden Time.” 

THE system of sending out new books on sale 
or return is the common one adopted by German 
publishing houses. This system has just met 
with an abuse of the most intolerable kind. A 

erson, trading under the name of Hermann 

euer, in Peine, has transmitted by post to most 
respectable houses throughout Germany, a book 
of the vilest Holywell-street stamp, under the 
title of the ‘‘ Brautnacht,” elegantly got up on 
rose-tinted paper ; and the Bdrsenblatt of the 
27th ult. properly warns the members of the 
Verein der Deutschen Buchhindler, of which it 
is the organ, against lending themselves unwit- 
tingly to the circulation of such pernicious trash. 

Mr. Henry SuHaw has.on view, at 196 Picca- 
dilly, a collection of facsimiles of book illumina- 
tions, copied from the onigipals in public and 
private collections, The exhibition will remain 
open for several weeks. 

Nor a bad hint is the following: The guards 
of the trains on the Swedish railways are re- 


quired to have a knowledge of the elements of 
, that in case of accidents they may be 





surgery, 
able to render medical assistance. An ambu- 
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lance, fitted up with every requisite, forms part 
of each train. 

Mr. Breton is.a bit of a wag. He. has just 
published in the series of his reprints of Ameri- 
can works, Mr. J. Godfrey Saxe’s humorous 

s, under the title of ‘“‘The Times, The 
aleareipli and other Poems, complete in one 
volume, and including, in the hope of securing 
English Copyright, one Note not by the Editor 
of the Biglow Papers.” 

WE understand that Mr. Baker’s account of 
the Albert Nyanza, and explorations at the Nile 
sources, will appear before Easter. 


Proressor Max MULLER wishes the public 
to know that he has no brother or relative bear- 
ing his name, because an impostor is going about 
soliciting alms on the strength of his alleged 
connexion with the distinguished scholar. 

Tue railways north and south of the Thames 
are now connected by the ve of the Far- 
ringdon Street and Ludgate Hill junction of the 
Metropolitan and London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railways on New Year’s-day. 

THERE is no foundation for the report that 
Mr. Delane has resigned the editorship of the 
Times in consequence of a misunderstanding 
with Mr. Walter. 

A NEw literary ‘‘ Year Book,” on-the plan of 
Vapereau, has been started by Professor Gosche, 
of Halle. Itis divided into two principal parts— 
the first containing popular essays on questions. 
touching European literature ; the second, a sys- 
tematic and critical survey of all the ‘literary 
events of the year. 

THE CLARENDON PREss sends forth, under the: 
charge of Messrs. Macmillan and Co., a digest of 
English law, compiled in the olden French by 
John de Breton, ‘‘ Britton, the French text: 
carefully revised, with an English Translation,, 
Introduction, and Notes; by Francis Morgan 
Nichols, M,A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law, formerly Fellow of Wadham,” in two 
large volumes, royal 8vo; ‘‘S. Ephraemz 
Syri Rabule Episcopi Edesseni Balaei Alio- 
Syriacis 
Manuscriptis in Museo Britannico et _ Bib- 
liotheca Bodleiana asservatis primus edidit, J. 
Josephus Overbeck, 8. Theologiae et{Philosophiae, 
Doctor Collegii Militaris Regii Superioris Pro- 
fessor ;” mo g Chemistry for Students,” by 
Alexander W. Williamson, Ph.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, University College, London. 

THE following apotheosis of Lord Palmerston 
is from ‘‘ Elegie sur la Mort de Lord Palmer- 
ston,” ‘by Mr. J. Sullivan, of Jersey, which has 
just been printed for private circulation :— 


Palmerston est aux cieux, la divine patrie 
Ou bientét nons irons— 

Séchons, séchons nos pleurs. . 
Demain nous le suivrons ! 


These lines are thus rendered by Mr. M. F. 
Tupper :— 
Palmerston is in that blest realm, where he 
Shall soon forget all sorrow ; 
Dry, dry, those tears! eternal life sha]l be 
Also for us to-morrow ! 
Mr. J. Sullivan is also about to publish a ‘‘ Life 
of Lord Palmerston, in French,” a work in which 
he has been encouraged by his friend, M. Victor 
Hugo. 

Mr, ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s new novel of ‘‘ The 
Claverings ” will be commenced in the «next 
number of the Cornhill Magazine. 

THe Queen has just presented to Prince 
Albert Victor a statuette of the late Prince 


a l'immortelle vie, 


_ Consort, in. silver, which stands three feet two 


and a-half inches in height, The Prince Consort 
is represented as Christian in ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and around the plinth on which the 
figure stands is the verse, ‘‘I have fought a 
ood fight, I have finished my course, I have 
ept the faith.” Beneath the plinth, and in 
front of the entablature of the pedestal, is the 
inscription ; ‘* Given to Albert Victor Christian 
Edward, on the occasion of his baptism, by 
Victoria R., his grandmother and godmother, 
in memory of Albert, his beloved grandfather.” 
In the panel below, and over the Royal arms, is 
the verse :— 

My Rose of Love with tears I laid in earth, 

y ay ! Purity, hath soared to Heaven ; 

But Faith still lives, and sees in this new birth, 

How both once more to cheer my soul are given, 
There are two other verses on other panels of a. 
similar character. The Queen wrote the in- 
scription. herself, and the verses are by Mrs. 
Prothero, wife of the rector of Whippingham. 


AN interesting Mg cs was tried on Satur- 
day at the Dijon i y terminus, with a 
system of electric bells applied to a railway train 


of passenger ¢ com y succeeded. 
A Seisantibéetien bebuetn ms wry the carriages: 
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and the compartment occupied by the head con- 
ductor of the train was Instantly effected, by 
merely pressing a button attached to one of the 
partitions of the carriage. 

Prorrssor NevmMAn’s ‘‘Geschichte der Verein 
nigten Staaten von America” is about to be pub- 
lished in an English version by Mr. F. Leypoldt, 
of New York, the third and last volume of the 
original German being on the eve of publication. 

Str Epwin LANDSEER or Mr. Maclise, it is 
said, will be the new President of the Royal 


Acadenty. 

Messrs. Lockwoop AND Co. announce ‘* The 
Modern (and True) Robinson Crusoe.” If the 
truth only approaches the verisimilitude of the 
fiction of De Foe, Captain Musgrave’s journals 
should make their publishers’ fortune. The 
title of the book is : ‘*Castaway on the Auck- 
land Isles: a Narrative of the Wreck of the 
Grafton, and of the Escape of the Crew after 
Twenty Months’ Suffering ; from the Private 
Journals of Captain Thos. Musgrave. Together 
with Some Account of the Aucklands. Also an 
account of the Sea Lion and its Habits. Originally 
written in Seal’s Blood, as were most of Capt. 
Musgrave’s journals. Edited by John J. Shil- 
linglaw, F.R.G.S.” 

Mr. Martin Tupper has prepared a popular 
selection from his works, which is just published 
by Messrs. Moxon and Co. 

Tue first number of The Net Cast in Many 
Waters, a new missionary magazine, edited by 
Miss Anne Mackenzie, has just made its appear- 
‘ance. It contains some interesting particulars 
respecting the Umlazi Mission, and of the Zulu- 
land, the language of which is called by the 
editor ‘‘ beautiful untranslatable Zulu.” 

THE first number of the Working Man brings 
with it a ‘* Workshop Almanack for 1866.” The 
contents are well arranged and apparently as 
carefully executed. 

Mr. Bennett’s ‘Photographic Portraits of 
Men of Eminence” for January contains por- 
traits of Charles Dickens, Professor Airy, and 
Thomas Wright. 

THe second edition of Miss Lott’s ‘‘Harem 
Life in Egypt and Constantinople” has nearly 
been exhausted. 

Miss Eyre, the traveller in the south of 
France and over the Pyrenees, is sister of Go- 
vernor Eyre. 

THE author of ‘‘ Lady Flavia” and ‘ Lord 
Lynn’s Wife,” has in the press ‘‘ Major Peter,” 
a new novel. 

A cHEAP edition of Sam Slick’s ‘ Season 
Ticket” has just been published at two shil- 


— 

Iss BENNETT’s translation of ‘‘ The Life and 
Letters of Beethoven, by Dr. Nohl,” is in the 
press. The author, under whose sanction and 
revision it appears, is to participate in the 
profits. 

GUILLEMIN’s ‘*The Heavens, a Handy Book 
of Astronomy,” with nearly 250 illustrations, 
will be published on the 10th inst. It has re- 
ceived the highest encomiums by Sir John Hers- 
chel, Captain Smyth, and all the most distin- 
guished English astronomers. 


_ THe Art Journal for January contains, as large 
illustrations, Mr. Faed’s picture, ‘‘ The Orphan,”’ 
engraved by P. Lightfoot ; Mr. Gavin’s picture 
of “Phoebe Mayflower,” by C. H. Jeens ; and 
Monti’s “Sleep of Sorrow, and Dream of Joy,” 
by E. W. Stodart 

**A GuipE to the Church Services of London 
and its Suburbs,” by Mr. Charles Makeson, is 
about to be published, containing useful infor- 
mation as to the musical portion of the services, 
and supplying a complete list of the organists 
and hymnals, with particulars as to the archi- 
tecture of the aiutdhen. and the names of those 
which are ‘free and open,” with a list of those 
where the vestments and incense are used. 

THE death of Mr. Thomas Clark, the senior 
partner of Messrs. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
took place on the 22nd ult., at his residence, 
Heath Park, Blairgowrie, at the age of 66. Mr. 
Clark was much esteemed as a bibliographer, 
and on taking his nephew into partnership, in 
1848, he left the practical management of the 
serene we business to him, and retired into 

erthshire, where he was much respected. 

SALES BY AUCTION DURING THE WEEK. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and eng The 
Second-hand portion of the Stock of the late 
Mr. David Nutt, on Friday and Saturday, and 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday following. 

Mr. Hodgson: The two coneludi days of 
the Sale of the Library of the Rey. Dr. Camp- 
‘bell, &c., on Monday and Tuesday. 








HISTORIC ARCHEOLOGY 
AND SCIENCE, 


oe ee 


OUR BRITISH ANCESTORS. 


Our British Ancestors: Who and What Were 
They? By the Rev. Samuel Lysons, M.A., 
F.8.A. (Oxon and London. ) 


Ez object of the author of the present 
work is to prove that our British 
ancestors were not the rude, ignorant, un- 
polished people that has been generally 
supposed; and in this we think he has 
succeeded. After speaking of the British 
war-chariots (referred to by Cesar, Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Dion Cassius, and Pomponius 
Mela), and the many arts and sciences which 
the possession of such articles would ne- 
cessitate, our author goes on to show that 
the ancient Britons were dexterous miners, 
that they had the knowledge and use of 
money, were well up in agriculture, and had 
a tolerably good acquaintance with mechanics, 
astronomy, architecture, poetry, medicine, 
religion, weaving and dyeing, &c. Indeed, 
according to our author, the Britons in- 
vented soap, and the Greeks borrowed their 
word Larwy from the Celtic. With regard 
to agriculture, Mr. Lysons says :— 


We do not find savages cultivating the soil 
(Strab. lib. iv. p. 699.). Czsar found plenty 
of wheat in Britain. He sent out his soldiers to 
reap the wheat of the inhabitants, and found no 
lack of corn for the sustenance of his troops. 
Pliny (lib. xvii. s. 4) speaks of the way in which 
the Britons manured their land—another mark 
of progress—and says that the virtue of the 
chalk which they used lasted eighty years. How 
had they acquired that knowledge if they had 
not used it for as long a period? It would be 
absurd to say that they acquired their know- 
ledge of agriculture from the Romans. Pliny 
does not venture to hint anything of the sort. 
Nay, his remark upon the duration of the virtue 
of manures carries us back beyond the time of 
the Roman invasion. Pliny says that no one 
required to use that kind of manure twice in a 
lifetime. He speaks of the use of sea-sand, 
chalk, and lime as suited by the Britons to 
various soils. He speaks of trenching and deep- 
pg oes we not say sub-soiling ?—and he 
says that the reaping-machine was known to the 
Gauls ; and if so, undoubtedly also to the Britons, 
to whom, according to Cesar, the Gauls were 
wont to send their youth for education. Pliny’s 
description of the reaping-machine is most 
interesting, as showing that if there is anything 
new under the sun there is very little. In Book 
xviii. c. 30, he says: ‘‘Of reaping there are 
various methods. In the broad, level fields of 
the Gauls, enormous machines, with teeth set in 
a tow, placed upon two wheels, are driven 
through the standing corn, a horse”—or rather 
a mare; he uses the word ‘‘jumento,” doubt- 
less, from mares being the steadiest for such 
work—‘‘ being attached to the machine back- 
wards ; the corn thus cut off falls into the 
furrow, or barrow.” Critics differ as to whether 
‘‘ vallum,” the word used, means a furrow or a 
barrow ; it means both. 


In relation to their knowledge of mechanics 
our author says :— 


How about moving those enormous megaliths 
of which their temples and cromlechs were con- 
structed, weighing from ten to forty tons? It 
could not have been done by sheer human or 
brute force. ‘* All the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men” could not have budged a single one 
of them. There must have been the /ever, the 
pulley, the dray, the prop, the wedge, and other 
mechanical contrivances for moving weights, 
which would have puzzled the best among us. 


Again :— 

The Druids were most celebrated as physicians. 
Pliny (lib. xxx. c. 1) says expressly that ‘‘ Tiberius 
Cesar destroyed the Druids, who were the poets 
and physicians of that nation.” Pliny also speaks 
of their knowledge of botany and chemistry, de- 
eoctions of herbs, and manipulations of salves 
and ointments. (Plin. lib. xxx. ec. 1; lib. xxiv. 
ce. 11; lib. xxv. c. 9; lib. xvi. c. 44, &c.) Human 
bones, which have been fractured and reset by 
art, have been found in several of the Druidical 
tumuli. 

The only other quotations for which we 


here have space are the following :— 
With regard to astrénomi¢al knowledge, 
15 








| position, for the worship of the setti 





—— Mela (lib. oe and oe 
say t these e t ledge o 
the stars and on phon ger and 
philosophy, and the powers of the immortal 
gods, and that they discourse much upon these 

i and teach them to their youth... 
Another proof that our ancestors were not quite 
the barbarians they have been taken for, is 
their knowledge of the arts of weaving and 
dyeing. How were the fine flowing robes of 
the Druids, described by Pliny and Strabo, 
manufactured ? and the beautiful dress of 
Boadicea, described by Xiphilinus and others ? 
And how, without goldsmiths and jewellers, 
could she have had the gold chains and collars 
which these authors alludeto? If wearing rings 
and jewels be a proof of barbarism, then it is a 
barbarism of which every country professing 
civilization has been guilty ; nor can our own 
youth of either sex raise the stone of condemna- 
tion, to say nothing of certain bejewelled elderly 
ladies and gentlemen, who might be eo to 
have lost their taste for these relics of a bar- 
barous age. Some of the early British headed 
torques which have been discovered have served 
as models for modern jewellers. When Caractacus 
was conducted as a prisoner to Rome, A.D. 52, 
his splendid harness, and gold chains, and other 
wealth, were carried before him with great dis- 
play—a sight not unworthy of the attention of 
the le of Rome, who were well accustomed 
to scenes of this description. Caractacus was 
no savage, neither did the Roman Emperor treat 
him as such, 

The above quotations are to be met with in 
the first sixty or seventy pages of the work, 
and any remarks we may have made are 
applicable to this portion of the book. The 
next 300 pages are principally taken up with 
an attempt to prove that the ancient Britons 
were fire-worshippers, and to confirm the 
same by tracing local names to some Hebrew 
root having reference to the worship of the 
sun. Thus, names compounded of Sel, 
Sil, Sol, Sul, Syl, Seal, Saul, Soul, are, accord- 
ing to our author, derived from 4p, sal, to 
raise, elevate, increase, as light ; those com- 
pounded of Able, Apple, pple, &c., and 
several commencing with Pol—which any 
person in their senses would at once see are 
Cornish names, derived from pol, a pool—ate 
all traced to Apollo, from a Hebrew root sig- 
nifying to be elevated, or from another mean- 
ing to vibrate or coruscate, as the sun 

m75°s). Again, names in which the vocables 

enl, Mene, Men, Meon, Mean, Man, Main, 
Maen, Mon, Mine, Mun, é&c., occur, are sup- 
posed to be from Meni (93%), “‘ the name 
under which the idolatrous Jews worshipped 
the material heavens” and the sun. 


The Chaldee Targum [says our author] trans- 


lates Meni as the ‘land of Armenia.” The 
observance of eae in d is very 
ancient ; the word is still retained in cashire— 


days of reminiscence. These seem to have been 
monthly in the medizval Church in this country, 
but it is probable that these customs are of a 
mueh more ancient date. Thus the ancient 
Britons, in a Meni, probaby retained 
the memory of their descent from Armenia. 
And a noted spot for their worship, the Mendip 
Hills, Somersetshire, may have its etymon either 
from Mendap, ‘‘the fire of Meni,” Mendip, the 
name of Meni (or Armenia), or Men-ndip (the 
hurrying away of Meni—i.e., the setting sun ; 
few places being more appropriate, from their 
sun than 
the Mendip Hills, or 715‘, ‘ beautiful,” the 
beautiful Meni, worshipped by the Celto-Britons 
as Myn-awg, and Man-on—Man-on, the ‘ lumi- 
nary’; corresponding with the worship of Menu 
in India, identified by Faber with N 


After this absurd fashion Mr. Lysons de- 
duces from the Hebrew some 1,200 or 1,400 
geographical names in Enyland, nearly all of 
which are either of Saxon or Celtic origin, 
and most of which may be accounted for by 
consulting one or other of those ——— 
But our author is so enamoured of his pet 
theory that he is not satisfied ‘with purely 
local appellations, but monopolizes also the 
rivers and streams, the names of ‘which, 
according to him, are chiefly derived from the 
Hebrew. Thus, the Thames, the Tame, the 


Tamar, and the Teme are from uz!!! 
the Don and Dun inion, Sy -Sete, are 
from the Celt ic w dan, don, 


signifying “water,” found in Danube, 
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Dn-iester, Dn-ieper, and in the names of 
many other European rivers) our author de- 
rives from Adonis!!! Again, the Avon and 
the Even-lode (which are doubtless corrupted 
from amnis, through the Celtic amon, amhainn) 
are derived from avon (jYS), aun or on, “the 
sun ;” whilst the Hoddy in Monmouthshire 
is said to be from Hon-di, the divine On, 
** the sun.” 

We do not believe that any of the geo- 
graphical names given in the book have been 
properly traced to the Hebrew ; and we have 
never before had the misfortune to peruse so 
a an amount of learned trash. 

ppendix VI. contains a glossary of 
‘English words—judging by sound and 
sense—derived from the Hebrew: Chaldee, 
or Syriac.” Appendix VII. gives ‘‘ Celtic- 
British words traceable in the present lan- 
guage of this island.” The former numbers 
32 pages, and contains about 3,900 words ; 
the latter 18 pages, and about 1,800 
words. In the former, about thirty words 
are doubtless from the Hebrew; in the 
latter, about twenty, and no more, are of 
Celtic origin. When we consider the extent 
to which the English lan e is indebted to 
the Greek and the Latin, both the appendices 
show a considerable ignorance of etymology. 
Who indeed would think of deriving castle 
from the Hebrew casel (O53)—strongt , sup- 
rt, confidence—when he could @erive it 

m castellum, a diminutive of castrum; or 
crocus, from Hebrew chreh (7171T1)—“ warin, 

ing, bright-coloured ”—when it comes, 
without doubt, from the Greek xpoxog ; and 
what connexion is there between ‘‘ damsel ” 
and Hebrew “ Dalitha,” which our author 
renders ‘a young woman ?” 








British Association, 1865. Report of the Pro- 
ceedings at the Birmingham Meeting. Carefully 
Collated and Revised by the various Speakers. 
(Hardwicke).—As this volume bears the name 
of no editor on its title- we conclude that 
In this case publisher and editor are one. The 
laborious task Mr. Hardwicxe has, it seems, 

en pee Phe our a YY rapes ier 

persons can have any idea of the work got 

by the British Tasscliticn, until they 

see it all collected together in a compact book of 
four hundred pages. Such an enterprise ought 
to have every enco ent from the learned 
It has already responded to by the 
officials of the Association itself, and by the 
authors of the papers. These come out, con- 
sequently, with something more than the stamp 
of a eral authority. Corrected speeches 
contain matter either fresh or freshly 

The columns of a newspaper may be 

the most ready, but they are not the most con- 
venient form for the deposition of scientific dis- 
Cheapness and good typography and 
convenient form are all preserves wanted to 


assist the deglutition of very useful, but some- 
what abstruse knowl ey are all to be 
found here. Three indexes have also been 
compiled : one containing the titles of the papers 
under the headings of their respective sections ; 


the second the names of the speakers in alpha- 
betical order, with their papers attached ; the 
third an alphabetical index of subjects. 





Our Weekly Gossip: a Critico-anti-critical 
Medley & propos of the Editor of The Atheneum, 
é&c., &c. By Johannes VonGumpach. (Murray. )— 
It has been often said that the greatest ae 
factors have been men of one idea. If the con- 
verse be also true, there can be no doubt about 
the position of Mr. Gumpach. His one idea is 
that ‘‘ the theory of universal gravitation, and 
oh bo pour of —. theoretical and 

ysi nomy ” are altogether wrong. His 
observations, he says, prove the earth’s polar 
elongation, and the certain fact, that modern 
astronomy, on purely theoretical grounds, adopts, 
for the os Semmes circumference of our globe, a 
linear value nearly one hundred and sixty-seven 
miles in excess of the truth. In consequence of 
this, there ~ annually ~y * sea a million 
sterling worth of property and five hundred human 
lives—all the charts 4 computed on an erro- 
neous theory. Mr. Gumpach’s books have been 
reviewed somewhat unfavourably in the Athe- 
neum. Hence the book now before us. Besides 


Airy, and Mr. Balfour 





Stewart. Professor Whewell is simply a! 


‘‘person of narrow mind and downcast 
eye.” Professor Airy has been remonstrated 
with, but in vain; and because he does not see 
the necessity for sending out an expedition to the 
equator to verify Mr. Gumpach’s theory, he is 
guilty of the death, we are afraid to say of how 
many, of his fellow-creatures. Mr. Gumpach 
seems to be secretly thirsting for the crown 
of martyrdom, in spite of his appeal to the 
‘‘ People of England” to prevent the addition of 
‘‘another name to the Martyrs of Science.” If 
the Gumpachian theory turn out to be right 
after all, there is a probability that it 
will ‘‘end in the very urchins in the street 
pointing with their fingers at ‘a modern astro- 
nomer,’ and the name of ‘an analyst’ becom- 
ing a bye-word in our generation.” We have said 
quite enough to give the reader an idea of the 
nature of Mr. Gumpach's book, the tone of 
which is anything but martyr-like, and is suffi- 
ciently violent to damage a much better case than 
his. As to the abstract value of his discoveries, 
we shall say nothing ; for are we not told in 
p. 89, ‘‘that, in the whole United Kingdom, 
robably no more than a dozen men. . . would 
found competent, or prepared, to enter into 
the details and real merits of the subject treated 
by me?’ By way of conclusion, we will relate 
a little anecdote, leaving Mr. Gumpach to 
make the application. Fontenelle once wrote a 
very abstruse book on ‘‘ The Geometry of the In- 
finites,” of which he said: ‘‘ C’est un livre qui 
ne peut étre entendu que par sept ou huit dho- 
— de l'Europe, et je ne suis pas des ces huit- 








ON THE EXCENTRICITY OF THE 
EARTH’S ORBIT. 


By James CROLL. 


revious letters of the author on this 
_ subject have already appeared in THE 
READER, and he has asked us to abstract the 
present paper. We have thought it best to take 
it entire from the current number of the Philo- 
sophical Magazine for January.—Eb. | 

The following table contains the values of the 
excentricity of the earth’s orbit and longitude of 
the perihelion for a million of years past and a 
million of years to come. They have been cal- 
culated for the purpose of arriving at some better 
knowledge regarding the general character of 
those secular c of climate which have 
been proved to result from excentricity. The 
values have been determined at epochs 50,000 
years apart. From the extreme slowness with 
which the excentricity changes, it was not 
deemed necessary for our to determine 
them at shorter intervals. The longitude of the 
perihelion is given merely to show the great 
sa ov, wid of the motion of the major axis. 

e have already stated it as our opinion that 
the glacial epoch of the geologist was the period 
beginning about 240,000 years ago, and extend- 
ing down till about 80,000 years ago (READER, 
October 14, December 2 and 9). The time of 
the greatest cold would be about 200,000 or 
210,000 years ago. 

It will be seen from an inspection of the table 
that the next glacial epoch prior to this occurred 
about 750,000 years ago. At that time the ex- 
centricity was exactly equal to what it was 
210,000 years ago. Going back 50,000 years 
further, we find the excentricity to be only 
0°0132. But 50,000 years still further back— 
viz., 850,000 years ago—the excentricity almost 
reached its superior limit. It is quite possible 
that this, and not 200,000 years ago, may have 


é ier 


been the period of the boulder-clay. Proceeding 
backwa the excentricity is in found to 
diminish, but at the period 950, years ago it 


reached the high value of 00517. Here we 
have three glacial epochs following each other in 
close succession—or rather, we should say, one 
long glacial epoch of about 250,000 years broken 
up by two mild periods 100,000 years meee 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader 
that the mild periods to which we allude have 
no resemblance to what we have designated the 
warm periods of the gm epoch resulting from 
the occurrence of the winter solstice in the 
perihelion. During those mild periods which 
occurred 800,000 and 900,000 years ago, when 
the excentricity was at a low value, the general 
character of the earth’s climate would be similar 
to what it is at present ; but during the warm, 
or rather, we should say, equable periods result- 
ing from the position of the solstice-point in rela- 
tion to the perihelion, the climate would be 
widely different ; for during these periods the 
winters would be about as warm as the summers. 
(See Reaper, December 9.) 
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From the table it will be seen that a similar 
condition of things will occur between 800,000 
and 1,000,000 years to come. There will occur 
three glacial epochs in succession—namely, at 
the periods 800,000, 900,000, and 1,000,000 
years to come. 

The calculations have been made from 
formuls# given by M. Leverrier in his ‘‘ Memoir 
on the Secular Variations of the Elements of the 
Orbits of the Planets,”’ published in the ‘‘ Addi- 
tions ” to the Connaissance des Temps for 1843. 


Number of Longitude of 




















7 ore Exc icity. err 

yoeti 1800" eC —— 
1,000,000 00151 248 22 
950,000 00517 pe 97 51 
900,000 00102 ... 135 2 
850, 000 0°0747 Be! 239 28 
800,000 ... 0°0132 343 49 
750,000 ... 0°0575 27 18 
700,000 i... 00220 208 13 
650,000 00226 141 29 
600, 000 0°0417 32 34 
550,000 0.0166 251 50 
500,000 00388 193 56 
450,000 00308 356 52 
400,000 00170 ... 290 7 
350,000 00195 ... 182 50 
300,000 0°0424 fet 23 29 
250,000 00258 i... 59 39 
200,000 0°0569 li 168 18 
150,000 00332 ... 242 56 
100,000 0°0473 le 316 2 
50,000 =... = 00131 50 3 

0 ... 00168 99 30 

Number of ye Longitude of 

cCeNnericity, 

yooh 1800 PRS aren 
50,000 0:0173 38 12 
100,000 00191 114 50 
150,000 0:0353 201 57 
200,000 0°0076 303 30 
250,000 00286 350 54 
300,000 0°0158 172 29 

350, 000 0-0098 201 40, 
400,000 00429 oe 
450,000 00231 =... 98 37 
500,000 00534 ... 157 26 
550,000 00259 ... 287 31 
600,000 0-0395 285 43 
650,000 0-0169 144 3 
700,000 0°0357 17 12 
750,000 0°0195 0 53 
800, 000 00639 140 38 
850,000 0-0144 176 41 
900,000 0-0659 291 16 
950,000 0-0086 115 13 
1,000,000 00528 57 31 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 








So much has been said and written about the 
nature of the cattle plague, that most people 
have given up in despair the attempt to keep up 
with the literature of the subject. A paper in 
last week’s Lancet, by Dr. Murchison, ‘‘ On the 
Points of Resemblance between the Cattle 
Plague and Small-pox,” seems to deserve more 
than a passing glance. The similarity of the 
two diseases is not new—it was suggested by 
Ramazzini, 150 years ago, when describing the 
epidemic which raged amongst cattle in Italy 
in the year 1711, and it has been mentioned by 
several authors since then, during the several 
epizootics which have from time to time 
made their appearance. There is no doubt that 
the rinderpest is not the pathological equivalent 
of human typhoid fever, and Dr. Murchison’s 

ments, although they are insufficient, as he 
himself admits, to establish the absolute identity 
of rinderpest and variola,- unquestionably 
point to a very close analogy between the two. 
** Although it may be objected,” he says, “‘ to 
the view that rinderpest is ry a small-pox in 
the ox, that there is no proof that the diseased 
animals have communicated small-pox to the 
human subject, and that, in fact. human small- 

x is far less prevalent in Britain than it was a 
ew years ago when there was no rinderpest, yet 
it is well known that there is often a difficulty 
in transmitting small-pox from one species of 
animal to another, and that when transmitted 
the disease is modified, although essentially the 
same.” In order to clear up the matter, Dr. 
Murchison proposes to inoculate cattle in the 
one case with vaccine lymph, and in the other 
with the matter of human variola, and afterwards 
to ascertain if they be proof against the pre- 
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valent plague or if the course of the rinderpest 


be thereby modified. 


‘Byan imperial decree of the 20th ult., M. Robert- 


Fleury, Director of the Imperial School of Fine 
Arts, has been appointed Director of the French 
Academy at Rome for six years, in re of M. 
Schnetz, whose term has expired. he vacancy 
caused by M. Robert-Fleury’s appointment has 
been filled by M. Guillaume, one of the professors 
at the Imperial School. 

Tue Messager de Cronstadt announces that the 
Russian Government has placed the frigate 
Variaque at the disposal of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, for the p of taking 
soundings in the Sea of Okho previous to 
laying down a submarine cable to connect Europe 
with America by way of Siberia. The company 
is actively engaged in pushing forward the work ; 
and it is not at all improbable that we shall 
have telegraphic communication with the New 
World, by way of Asia, before the Atlantic 
Telegraph is completed. 

Tue Mirror of Science, a new periodical which 
we announced a few weeks back, has ceased to 
exist, after issuing only four numbers. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





LIGHTNING PHOTOGRAPHED. 
Colum petimus—scientia ! 
F there be an instance where instantaneous 
modern art, photography, may supply us with 

new facts, the seizing of the flashes of light- 
ning by the camera will be none of the least. 
The quickness of the flashes of lightning has 
been made a form of expression in almost all 
languages ; still, art may be able to arrest and fix 
them permanently. 

To observe, however, and to classify the flashes 
of atmospheric electricity, terra firma does not 
seem always the most eligible place of observa- 
tion, as it may be that the nature and configura- 
tion of the country may influence their develop- 
ment. It was, therefore, a fortuitous occurrence 
that, during a sailing in the Mediterranean, a 
majestic thunderstorm surprised a party of 
amateurs, on a fine summer night, when between 
Sicily and Malta, being probably at a distance’ 
of a hundred miles from any land—when, 
therefore, the flashes of lightning arose through 
a uniform medium, the air and the sea. 

Without entering heré into a disquisition on 
the identity of light, electricity and caloric, in 


fact, of all dynamic agencies, it is a comes, | 
s 


observation that the first known photograp 
(light-pictures) were, properly speaking, pro- 
duced by lightning! The ollowing, gating facts 
are deriv.d from a late French work :— 

In 1639, the lightning having struck the 
steepls of the un of St. Sauveur de Logny, 
there was found impressed on the cloth of the 
altwr the text of the consecration prayer, con- 
tained in an open book which lay close by. 

In 1847 at Lugano a woman, who had been 
near a place struck by lightning, had impressed 
on her leg the image of a flower growing close by. 

In the Bay of Zante, a sailor, who was killed 
by lightning while sleeping on the side of a 
ship, had impressed on his left breast the 
number 44, which hung engraved on metal close 
to the place. 

In 1853 there was observed in the United 
States, on the body of a man, the imprint of a 
tree shattered by lightning. 

These are curious facts, not to be explained by 
any of our hitherto galvano-electric theories. Be- 
cause, as there is no menstruum here, except the 
air, we are at a loss to know by what substance 
these imprints have been caused! Under these cir- 
cumstances, every addition to electric meteorology 
will be valuable. In reverting to observations 














and sketches of the flashes of lightning made on | 


the open sea, we may state first, that, being on 
deck, I was at once struck with the beauty and 
sublimity of the phenomenon before me, and 
finding that these flashes had such a variety of 
form, whenever one had passed away, I went 
down into the cabin to make a slight temporary 
sketch. When these sketches were, a few days 


afterwards, recopied, I began to have a better | 


insight into and to classify them. 

Imagining that part of the horizon where the 
lightning took place, as on a large theatrical 
curtain of a dark colour, the simplest form of 
electric meteor which appeared thereon was— 

A sort of light corruscation, or a glare, illumin- 
ing that vast portion of the horizon which was 
dark before. think that, at times, the entire 


horizon was not thus illuminated, but there re- 
mained a circular segment on the top of the 
atmosphere in its origmal darkness. 


Almost all 





the species of real fizshes did not begin from the 
upper part of the atmosphere, but all seemed to 
come from the surface of the sea! With a few 


transitions, not yet quite clear to me—as, for in- 
stance, a sort of electric rain, as it were, instead 
of the former merely luminous corruscation—I 
arrive now at what is called— 

Forked (arrowed) lightning, and this pre- 
sented several most characteristic and well- 
defined a Some of the flashes were :— 

A single flash, going up nearly perpendicular. 

A single flash, forming a rather flat arc, from 
one corner of the horizon to the other. 

A single flash, ending in an arcuated involution 
(revolving) into itself. 

Two or three distinct flashes, coming from one 
common centre on the surface of the sea, and 
taking various directions. 

The Electric Fire-works. A number of forked 
flashes coming from one centre, and diverging in 
numerons distinct flashes, all —* upwards, 

The Electric Mirage. A half dim clearing 
up of the whole of the atmosphere, so as 
to make perceptible the sombre chaos of the 
mountains of Sicily, a hundred miles off. This 
certainly is a splendid spectacle, reminding one 
of the words of Byron :— 


Once seen becomes a part of sight. 


Here, therefore, would be the beginning of a 
classification and nerseee & of lightning, which, 
after all, must, as every other scientific subject, 
be attempted and perfected. Our observations 
refer, of course, only to one locality, one season, 
one certain night and thunderstorm. From 
M‘Clintock’s Ca Victory, however, to the 
South Polar Circle, there are many intermediate 
localities, and we may say natures! Our obser- 
vations were made during night, and exclude, 
therefore, the seizing images by present photogra- 
phy. But in reference to day lightning, it becomes 
a question whether this could or can be seized. I 
think it may, under the following circumstances : 
Lightning never takes place in glaring sunshine ; 
and in an atmosphere the least dimmed, the elec- 
tric light is so vivid, that it strikingly shows ; 
and then, certainly, it could or can be seized. 
The difficulties may be overcome in the following 
way :— 

The cases where lightning takes place in 
several parts of the compass are rare, and even 
then, the most interesting could be selected. 
The New Panoramic Lens includes an angle of 
120 degrees, —in fact, an enormous field of view. 
Thus, the first difficulty, of embracing a sufficient 
area of electric activity, will be obviated. The 
next may seem still more serious—viz., to move 
the slide of the camera contemporaneous with 
the electric flash, which may occupy, perhaps, 
less than a second. An observation, however, 
made by Goethe on Vesuvius, may smoothen the 
difficulty. The German philosopher observed, 
that during the eruption of the volcano which he 
witnessed, there was a certain well-measurable 
interval between the single explosions of the 
crater and the ejaculation of stones and scoriz. 
In the interval between twosuch volcanic feverish 
paroxysms, Goethe went quite close to the brim 
of the crater. We should be much mistaken if, 
in the generality of cases, a similar rythm of 
electric meteoricity should not take place as well. 
But the practical part of this question we leave 
to professional men. 

A ScreENTIFIC AMATEUR. 








FROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


PARIS. 


ACADEMY OF Sctences. — Dec. 4. — M. G. 
Lamé continued his paper on the study of cubic 
binomials—M.W. Sainte-Clare Deville presented 
a note on the ‘‘ Hydraulicity of Magnesia.” A 
number of experiments conducted by the author 
have proved to him that pure magnesia becomes 

rfectly hydraulic by the formation of a definite 

ydrate. He hopes that these experiments, and 
those of M. Vicat, may induce architects to 
eniploy this compound in the preparation of 
hydraulic cements.—‘‘ The Employment of Heat 
as a Means of Preserving Wine.” M. Pasteur 
gives due credit to the inquiries of Appert and 
others, and states that heat is the best preser- 
vative of wines.—‘‘ The Vessels of the Medulla 
in the Campanulace,” is the title of a paper by 
M. Them. Lestiboudois. In Campanula Ra- 
punculoides there is found within the woody 
vessels a little transparent circle, in which the 
latex vessels may be seen ; this is formed by the 
endoxyle.—‘* io opeg and Observations on 
the Oxidation of the Vegetable Fatty Oils.” 
M, Cloez showed: (1) That all the fatty oils 
absorb oxygen. (2) That this absorption is 
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greatly influenced by temperature, which affects 
the process of oxydation. (3) That light 
has a manifest action in this on. 
(4) That light transmitted through coloured 
glasses retards, more or less, the _resinifica- 
tion of the oils by the oxygen of the air; 
the following being the order of the colours 
in this respect: colourless blue, violet, 
red, green, and yellow. 5) That in the 
dark the oxydation is considerably retarded. 
(6) That the contact of certain surfaces retards 
or accelerates the process of oxydation. (7) 
That during the resinification there is a loss of 
carbon and hydrogen, and an absorption of 
oxygen. (8) That these oils generally furnish 
the same products: gaseous and volatile acids, 
fatty, solid, and liquid unalterable acids, and a 
solid insoluble matter, which is a definite organic 
principle. — ‘‘Observations upon the Pressure 
and Temperature of the Air in the Interior of 
certain Mines” is an important essay by M. 
Simonin. —‘‘ The Vital Resistance of the Encysted 
Kolpoda.” M. Meunier has been imenting 
in the same directions as MM. Pouchet 
and Pasteur. Having procured specimens of 
the Kolpoda by soaking hay in water, he sub- 
mitted them to the temperature of boiling water. 
Two flasks were kept for ten minutes at 100° ; 
eight were maintained for five minutes at 
100° ; two were kept for two minutes at 100°, 
and finally two were removed from the fire the 
moment the temperature of ebullition was 
attained. All these experiments proved that 
the encysted Kol are destroyed by boiling 
water.—‘‘ The Decoloration of Iodide of Starch 
by Heat.” M. Personne believes that the 
destruction of colour is produced b y three causes: 
(1) The disappearance of a portion of the iodine, 
which is driven off by the heat. (2) The dis- 
appearance of another portion by its combination, 
in a form yet unknown, as an insoluble com- 
pound with the starch. (3) The formation of a 
perfect solution of the starch by its conversion 
into glucose.—‘‘The Physical Constitution of 
the Sun” is a note by M. Chacornac, in which a 
theory is started, to wit, that the formation of 
luminous clouds is due to the condensation of gas, 
which probably forms the greater part of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere of the sun.—‘‘ Etherization 
and Lyonnese Surgery” is the heading of a note 
by M. Pétrequin, in which it is asserted that 
ether, while being as certain an anesthetic as 
chloroform, is never attended by fatal results in 
its employment. 


Dec. 1lth.—‘*The Decoloration of lodide of 
Starch by Heat” was taken up by M. Payen, 
who in a certain sense lays claim to the explana- 
tion given by M. Personne, and confirms the views 
of this writer.—‘‘A New Cause Sensibly In- 
fluencing the Value of the Morn’s Secular Equa- 
tion.” M. Delaunay established the following law: 
The perturbing forces which cause the tidal 
phenomena, in exercising their action upon the 
masses of liquid which they operate on, deter- 
mine a ty he he diminution of the rotation of 
the earth, and thus produce a sensible apparent 
acceleration in the mean motion of the moon.— 
‘*A Second Note upon Cholera” is given by M. 
Chevreul.—‘‘ Spines and Prickles of Plants” is 
an interesti tanical memoir by M. Lesti- 
boudois.—‘‘ The Transmission of Cholera.” M. 
Guyon does not think that cholera is eo pe 
Cholera, like yellow fever, is untransmissible by 
immediate contact—that is to say, by the contact 
of skin to skin, and also of skin to material sub- 
stances, such as clothes, &c.—‘‘ The Determina- 
tion of the Friction of the Pulley by Graphic 
Processes” is a mechanical paper by M. Didion.— 
‘The Detection of Cholera b* the Presence of 


Albuminous Urine in the Be inning of the 
Malady.” M. de Wouves condita that in all 
cases of true cholera, albumen may at an early 
stage be found inthe urine. This symptom he 
does not regard as depending on any affection of 
the kidneys.—‘‘ The Estimation of Small Forces 
by Means of the Pendulum” is a note by MM. 
Jamin and Briot.—‘‘A New Distinctive Cha- 
racter between Glucose and Cane-sugar.” M. 
J. Niclés has discovered that bichloride of car- 
bon may be used to distinguish these two sub- 
stances. If cane-sugar is boiled in bichloride of 
carbon, the solution assumes a tarry appearance, 
but grape-sugar remains unaffected under similar 
conditions. —‘‘ The neration of the Spleen.” 
M. Phillipeaux has given a most noteworthy 
memoir on this subject. He concludes: (1) 
When the liver is completely removed in v 

young animals, it is never reproduced; (2) 
When it is in-completely removed in d &e., 
at an early period of life, it is invariably 
reproduced ; and hence M. Peyrain was in 
error when he asserted the contrary.—‘‘ The 
Presence of Niobium in a Tin Mineral.” M. H. 


























































Caron has found niobium in a tin mineral form 
oe eh EN 

in the of the c Nerve.”’ 
M. Galezowski has. made the important dis- 
covery that at the base of the papilla there is a 
delicate network of vessels, ha no relation to 
the central or vein, but being continuous 
with the cerebral vessels of the pia mater. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL.—Dec. 20.—Sir Charles Lyell, 
Bart., in the chair. ' 

Mr. H Leonard, Calcutta; Mr. William 
L J.P., Welli New Zealand; Mr. 
oon Pullen, Painswick, Gloucestershire ; and 
Mr. Charles Stavely Rooke, M.LC.E., 12, 
Blenheim Terrace, Leeds, were elected fellows. 

The following communication was read :— 

** On the Conditions of the Deposition of Coal, 
more ially as Illustrated by the Coal For- 
mation of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick,” by 
Mr. J. W. Dawson, F:R.S. 

Im. several former papers Dr. Dawson has 
endeavoured to illustrate the arrangement of the 
carboniferous rocks of Nova Scotia, and to direct 
attention to their organic remains, the structures 
found.in the coal, and the evidence which they 
afford as to the mode of accumulation of that 
mineral. In this paper the author summed up 
and completed his researches, adding some new 
facts resulting from the study of the microscopic 
structure of more than seventy beds of coal 
occurring in the South Joggins section, and 
of bo pe waar mg sy a seg —— 
general considerations relati e physi 
conditions of the aldo period ee Nova 
Scotia. were first given, the author dividing the 
strata ting that period into (1) the upper 
coal formation, (2) the middle coal formation, (3) 
the ‘‘millstone grit” formation, (4) the lower 
carboniferous marine formation, and (5) the 
lower carboniferous coal measures, describing the 
characters of these divisions in detail, and giving 
a sketch of the physical conditions which pre- 
vailed during their deposition. He was of 


opinion that we must each of the above- 
mentioned divisions as the evidence of a period 
ing during its whole continuance the 


conditions of land and water, with 
their appropriate inhabitants, and as form- 
ing a geological cycle in which such con- 
ditions were to a certain extent successive. 
As im previous publications, so in this, Dr. 
we ee that the occurrence of 
ia under nearly every bed of coal proves 
beyond question that the material of the coal 
was accumulated by growth in situ, while the 
character of the intervening strata proves the 
abundant rt of mud and sand by water ; 
in other eed the comestene implied are such 
as prevail in the swampy deltas of great rivers. 
He also stated that the coal consists principally 
of the flattened bark of sigillaroid and other 
trees, mixed with leaves of ferns, Cordaites, &c,- 
and other herbaceous dédris; and that the 
Cannel coal and earthy bitumen are of the 
nature of the fine vegetable mud which accumu- 
lates.in the ponds and shallow lakes of modern 
swamps. In the su ing portions of the 
the author gave of the character 
<i Ghent of the several beds of coal in the 
Joggins section, arranged in the order of Sir W. 
E.. ’s sectional list, and made some remarks 
on the genera of animals and ts whose re- 
mains occur in the coal, and on their evidence as 
to the mode of its accumulation. 

The following .objects were exhibited : A new 
form of; Goniometer, exhibited and explained 
by Prof, N. S. Maskelyne, M.A., F.G.S. Bone 
from a -bed near Wareham, Dorsetshire, 
exhibi by the Rev. J. H, Austen, M.A., 
F.G.S8. Fossils from Trinidad and Anguilla, 
exhibited by R. Lechmere Guppy, Esq. 


AnrTiQuaRiEs.—December 21.—Mr. Franks, 
Director, in the chair.—The Rev. J. Kenrick 
exhibited a -phowogre of a Roman inscription 
found at Clementsthorpe, near York. The 
Director exhibited a collection of medizval seals, 
found in the Seine, and acquired by him for the 
British Museum.— Mr. Peacock exhibited a 
charter of a.date between 1296 and 1322, grant- 
ing two acres of land and the advowson of 
Northrop, in Lincolnshire, to the then Bishop or 
his assigns.—Mr. F, M. Nichols remarked that 
it-was a doubtful Syreee at that period whether 


an advowson could be. ted in without 

me portion of land being granted. the same 
. two acres 

comprised. in thi _ charter were inserted to meet 


—Mr. C. S. Perceval recollected a 


case where so small a piece of land as half a 
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rood was with an _advowson for that 
purpose,—Mr. Black. pointed. out that in the 
present case the grant was to the Bishop pe: 
sonally, and not in frankalmoigne.—Mr. Aker- 
man contributed two papers on Roman remains, 
found in the neighbourhood of Abingdon.—Mr. 
Campkin exhibited a small bronze cross belong- 
ing to Mr. M. A. Lower, and a couteau de chasse 
in the possession of Dr. Smyth, near Lewes. 
The cross, however, does not seem, to possess 
antiquarian interest, yer one of those habitu- 
ally worn by Russian soldiers, having inscribed 
on it a Greek prayer, and probably of quite 
modern date; brought over, perhaps, by some 
soldier from the Crimea.—Mr, Halliwell exhi- 
bited a leaf of the first folio of Shakespeare, 
bearing the printer’s corrections. It will be left 
for a month or two at the Society’s Library, for 
the inspection of those qualified to judge as 
to its genuineness.—Mr. J. G. Nichols exhi- 
bited a palimpsest brass from Loughborough 
Church, of which the lower inscription was 
dated 1438, and the upper (probably) 1441, only 
three years later. e Director suggested that 
the original inscription might have contained 
some error, and the brass have been accordingly 
used up by the founder for the next customer. 
It was announced that a committee had been 
appointed to compare the fifth volume of Paston 
Letters with the originals, and that they had 
called to their aid several learned men, not 
fellows of the Society. 


CHEMICAL.—Dec. 21.—Dr. W. A. Miller, 
President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected fel- 
lows of the society—viz. : Messrs. J. Percy, M.D., 
F.R.S., Ernest 7. Chapman, Charles N. Ellis, 
and Thomas Ward. The names of several other 
candidates were read for the first and second 
times. 

A communication entitled, ‘‘On the Best 
Material for Mural Standards of Length,” was 
real by Mr. James Yates, M.A., F.R.S., and 
elicited an interesting discussion. The author 
suggested the employment of bars of gilt brass 


for constructing the new metric standards, the, 


use of which had been legalized in England, and 
it had been proposed by the British Association 
to exhibit these in comparison with the English 
ard upon the walls of several public buildings, 
th in the metropolis and in the provinces. 
pa, ates exhibited accurate metre wn _ 
u Mr. Gargory, of Birmingham, an 
Mec. Wiliott Bros. oe London. Dr. Frank- 
land recommended the use of porcelain, as bein 
less affected by changes of temperature an 
exposure to the weather, the lines and divisions 
being executed in a very fusible black glass. Mr. 
Casella, of Hatton Garden, then undertook the 
construction of a metre scale of this description, 
and advocated the claims of the Kew establish- 
ment to be considered an authority for public 
reference in the matters of weights and measures. 
The meeting was then adjourned until January 
18, when Dr. J. H. Gladstone will read a paper 
**On Pyrophosphotriamic Acid.” 





Roya Astatic.—Dec, 18.—Sir E. Colebrooke, 
Bart., M.P., President, in the chair. 

A translation, by the Rev. J. Beal, of ‘‘The 
Confessional of the Omnipotent and Omniscient 
Kwan-yin,” a Chinese Buddhistic tract, was laid 
upon the table, as was also the original Chinese 
work, consisting of two long paper rolls, the 
second of which contained pictorial illustrations 
of the text. In the ‘Introductory Remarks,” 
which formed the subject of the paper, the 
translator began by controverting the current 
opinion, that annihilation of all existence is the 
last end to which any considerable number of 
Buddhists look forward. Buddhism, he said, may, 
or may not, have at one time taught its gloomy 
doctrine of absolute nothingness awaiting all its 
votaries ; certainly it does not do so now. What 
it teaches, at least in China and Japan, is cessa- 
tion of life under the of birth, decay, and 
death, but not of life im its highest form, as 
unaffected by any accident whatever, and the 
belief in the paradise of Amitabha and the 

wer of Kwan-yin to guide the faithful to that 

lessed. abode, 

After giving a brief sketch of the develop- 
ment of the religious views of the Buddhists 
from the time of Ary4sangha, the founder of 
the Yogichirya system, the writer proceeded to 
enter into a discussion concerning the meaning 
of the name of Kwan-yin (Kwan-shai-yin, 
Kwan-tseu-tsai), who is with the Chinese the 
same as Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara of 
Sanskrit. authors, the translation which he 

to substitute for the current one, ‘‘ the 
dess of Mercy,” being ‘‘the manifested 
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Voice” or “the manifested Deity.” Of the 
various forms under which this deity is wor- 
shipped in China, all of which indicate supreme 

isdom, power, or beneficence, the most curious 
is the one in which he is described as the 
“Great Manes,” no doubt referri to the 
Persian Manes, the founder of the Manichzan 
sect. 

The original work forms part of the imperial 
collection of Sacred Books, and has a preface 
written by Yung-loh, the second emperor of 
the Ming dynasty, A.p. 1412. 





THE Royat Soocrery or LITERATURE. — 

Dec. 20.—Sir Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D., in the 
chair. George J. Johnson, Esq., was elected a 
fellow of the society. 
- The Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, F.R.S.L., 
read observations on a MS. Glossary of the 
dialect of Cumberland and Westmoreland, in 
the possession of the Dean and Chapter of 
Carlisle, drawn up by Archbishop Nicolson, the 
author of the ‘‘ Historical Library,” with the laud- 
able object of showing that the dialect was not 
so barbarous asthe English of the southimagined. 
A very interesting discussion followed these 
remarks upon several derivations advanced, in 
which the Chairman, Mr. Greenwood, Mr. 
Nash, Mr. Birch, and Mr. Beresford took part. 
The second paper read by.Mr. Walcott, was on 
five Medizval Libraries; those belonging to King 
Henry VIII. ; Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester; Sir Simon Burley, K.G., who was put 
to death through the intrigues of that prince ; 
Sir William de Walcote, formerly an officer in 
Queen Isabella’s household, and Canon of St 
Stephen’s, Westminster; and John Parney 
chaplain in the time of Henry V. Three of 
these catalogues had the prices affixed, and the 
library of Henry VIII. embraced volumes 
with suggestive titles, such as ‘‘ Vacomeis de 
Ducenda Fratris Relicta,” ballads and ditties at 
the marriage of Queen Anne, the determinations 
of the Universities, ‘‘La Prisée d’ Amour,” 
** Rossellus de Potestate Imperatoris et Papz.” 
The books chosen for remark were of general 
literature, and not exclusively of an ecclesias- 
tical and legal character, and furnished valuable 
illustrations of the class of works. possessed by 
individuals in the Middle Ages. Mr. Walcott, 
also, through the kind permission.of Mr. Henry 
Brownlow, exhibited a 1 series of beautiful 
water-colour drawings in Thibet and Cashmere, 
made by his lamented son, Lieutenant Eliot 
Brownlow, of the Bengal Artillery and Trigono- 
metrical Survey of India, whose death by an 
explosion of gunpowsse before the gates of 
Delhi during the Mutiny will be fresh in the 
recollection of our readers, An earnest wish 
was expressed that these paintings should be 
published. 


MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 
Grocraruicat, 8.30.—Sir Roderick I. Murchison in the Chair. 
* Second Journey into Western Equatorial Africa,” M. P. B 
Du Chaillu, 











TUESDAY. 
Syvro-Eevrrian, 7.30.—‘‘ The Pharaohs of the Bible,” Mr.. Joseph 
Bonomi. 
Crviu. Enoryeers, 8.—Inaugural Address of Mr. John Fowler. 
President. 


Beegyapeat, 8“ On the Physical Forms of the Lapps,” Mr 

a we Mn! ell; “Notes on the Ethnology of the Indo 
Chinese Nations and Tribes,” Colonel Phayre ; ‘‘On the Cha 
racteristics of the South Sclavonic Races,” Miss A. P. Irby. 

ZoowoGicaL, 8.30,—* Notes on the American Caprimulgide, 
Mr. P. L. Sclater ; “‘ Notes on the Breeding of Contain Birds in 
the Society’s Aviary,” Mr. A. D, Bartlett ; and other papers. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Mrcroscortcat, 8.—‘* On an 4 Illuminator by Professor 
Snick, of Gambia, Ohio, U.8.," Mr. E. G. Lobb; “On the 
Best Method of Illumination with High Powers for Difficult 
Objecta,” Mr. E. G, Lobb. 

British ArcH#£0.oeica, 8.30. 

Gerotoercat, 8,—“ On the Origin and ky Structure of 
the ed Eozoin-Serpentine,” by Prof. W. King and Dr. 
T. H, Rowney, communicated by Sir R. I. Murchison; “ On 
the Presence of Hozodn in the Older Rocks of Bavaria,’ Mr 

W. B. Serpentes ** On the Origin of the Lake-Basins of New 

oa r. W. T. Locke Travers, communicated by Sir C. 
yell. 


B 
ell 
THURSDAY. 


Antiqvaries, 8,30.— On the Site of Portus Lemanis, a Re 
to Mr. Lewin,” Mr. W. H. Black. By 


Royat, 8.30. 


ASTRONOMICAL, 8, 


FRIDAY. 








ART. 


WINSTON ON GLASS-PAINTING, 
Memoirs Illustrative of the Ari of Glass- Painting. 
By the late Charles Winston. [Illustrated with 
Engravings, from the Author’s Original Draw- 
ings, by Philip H. Delamotte, FS.A. (Murray.) 


those ially interested in this most 
splendid of all the decorative arts, Mr. 
inston’s name has long been familiar, and 
his book on glass painting is universally re- 
garded as the text-book on the art, the 
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best ‘authority in discriminating between its 


différent styles ; but to artists generally his 
works have, till recently, remained compara- 
tively unknown. This has arisen partly 
from their very general indifference to any 
branch of art not purely pictorial, and 
rtly from Mr. Winston’s natural modesty, 
and a reluctance to take too pro 
in art matters, which might divert his atten- 
tion from his professional duties for though 
rofoundly versed in the subject on which 

e treated—and the minute accuracy of his 
researches is only equalled by the sound 
judgment of his criticism and suggestions, 
while his admirable drawings show not only 
industry but artistic power that would 
shame many a professional man—he never 
allowed himself to neglect the law for its 
more attractive rival, and with characteristic 
diffidence steadily maintained that he was 
simply an amateur. es 

His ‘‘Hints on Glass Painting,” which 
appeared seventeen years ago, laid the foun- 
dation for its systematic study. 1t explained 
the difference between the old glass and the 
new, and first pointed out that a treatment 
which was adapted to a thick and rather 
opaque glass should be modified on a mate- 
rial which was thinner, more uniform, and 
translucent. The drawings which accom- 
panied this book admirably illustrated the 
history of the art, but they gave only a faint 
notion of the extent of his labours, and it 
was not until the whole of his drawings 
were exhibited at the Rooms of the Arundel 
Society in Bond Street that the general art- 
world could appreciate the full ‘scope, accu- 
racy, and beauty of his work. It is difficult 
to exaggerate the merit of these drawings. 
Although most conscientiously accurate, 
none of the freedom ‘of the originals has been 
lost—they have all their crispness of touch, 
and even the peculiar flick of the brush in 
drawing the terminations of the foliage or 
cusps isexactly imitated. Their colour is not 
only carefully copied, the varied tint of each 
piece of glass being admirably imitated, 
but, as much as possible, they have all the 
brilliancy and transparency of glass. “‘ His 
drawings of glass paintings are unique ; in 
character and expression, force, truth, purity, 
brilliance of colour, as well as in the repre- 
sentation of the texture of the glass, they 
are unparalleled ; they are, in fact, as per- 
fect facsimiles of the originals as can be pro- 
<luced in water-colours upon paper.” 

Mr. Winston’s study of painted glass was 
far from being confined to an archeeological 
investigation of its history and styles. He 
took a most lively interest in the revival of 
the art ; and feeling that its success depended 
. as much on the quality of the material as on 
the skill of the artist, he employed an emi- 
nent chemist to analyze the twelfth century 
iene, and following the ancient receipts of 

heophilus, he completely succeeded in re- 
producing. it. Mr. Apsley Pellat, a very 
oa © judge, “‘ considers that the colours 
of Mr. Winston’s glass are quite equal to 
the old, and that-a debt of national gratitude 
is due to him for his long, persevering, and 
successful efforts to revive the rich colours 
and low tone of ancient glass ;” an opinion 
in which we cordially agree. 


The premature death of this accomplished 
antiquarian and artist has led to the collec- 
tion of memoirs now before us, which were 
read by him from time to time at the meet- 
ings of the Archeological Society, of which 
he was one of the earliest and most active 
members. They are for the most part de- 
scriptions of the painted glass to ‘be found 
in that city in ‘which the society happened to 
meet, and are most admirable records of the 
glass existing at the time, and both histori- 
cally and from an antiquarian point of view 
exceedingly interesting. In this way, we have 
very complete descriptions of the glass re- 
maining in Winchester, York, Lincoln, Salis- 
bury, Bristol, Wells, Gloucester, Exeter, and 
Lichfield Cathedrals; at New College, Ox- 
ford; and the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick. 
A glance at any one of these memoirs will 
show the thorough knowledge of technical 
detail, the minute accuracy, and antiquarian 


minent a part. 
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learning which characterized all that he did. 
But perhaps the most generally useful of 
these treatises is the admirable summary of 
the whole art of glass painting, in a lecture 
delivered to the ‘working men of Lichfield ; 
while that on the application of painted 

to the various styles of architecture is full of 
valuable s tions, and traces the prin- 
ciples which should control its artistic treat- 
ment. 

But it is to the remarks which may be 
found throughout ‘these memoirs, and_more 
especially in a series of letters to Mr. Wilson, 
the able head of the Glasgow School of Art, 
that we would draw special attention. They 
touch upon the intricate questions as to the 
proper limits of conventional and pictorial 
art, upon the necessity of glass pictures 
being designed by artists, and not simply 
copies of the old. Mr. Winston’s opinions 
upon these and kindred subjects are concisely 
stated in the following passage :— 


The leading doctrines which he has always 
steadily maintained are—that glass-painting 
should be treated as a branch of the art of paint- 
ing, distinguished. only by the peculiarities 
arising from the nature of the materials ; that, 
within the limits ate by these peculiarities, 
representation should be characterized by the 
highest perfection of art in design, colour, and 
expression, and not made in the rude and imper- 
fect manner prevalent during its earlier periods, 
which, in fact, was the result of ignorance, not 
of intention ; that the distinguishing excellencies 
of a glass-painting—brilliancy and transparency 
—should be canefally preserved ; that designs for 
a glass-painting should always be made and 
coloured with reference to the quality of- the 
glass to be used ; and that consequently an artist 
who makes designs for glass-painting should have 
not only a knowledge of this particular branch 
of painting, but also a practical acquaintance 
with the qualities of different kinds of glass. 
Finally, he repeatedly urges that glass-painting 
should be treated simply as an art, free from the 
restraints of antiquarianism, and guided by a 
taste unwarped by ecclesiastical prejudices and 
religious associations. 


Though an ardent admirer of the beauties 
of Gothic architecture, he may generally be 
considered as an opponent of the so-called 
Medizval school ; and to properly appreciate 
the sound judgment, common sense, and con- 
sistency of his opinions, and the actteness 
with which he detected the fallacies of the 
modern imitators, it will be necessary for us 
shortly to revert to the circumstances under 
which the revival of painted glass took place. 
In the great religious and ecclesiastical move- 
ment of the present century, which developed 
a taste for everything that was Medisval, 
and covered the country with churches, it is 
not surprising that an Art which added so 
much to their splendour should at once be 
felt, and a demand for a species of decoration 
which should reproduce the picturesque 
gloom and mystery of the old cathedrals at 
once spring up, a demand which was en- 
tirely under the control of the clergy, or of 
amateurs directly under their influence, whose 
knowledge of art unfortunately bore no pro- 
portion to the zeal ‘with which they sought 
to avail themselves ofits use. They eagerly 
desired to reproduce the old, and this is 
"acing the only thing that they certainly 

new, and a servile imitation, uncontrolled 
by any knowledge of artistic principles, re- 
sulted in modern Gothic art becoming simply 
a stringing tegether of il]-understood examples 
of old work, while every detail was copied, 
or rather intended to be copied, from an 
ancient “‘authority.” No shadow of a sus- 
picion seems éver to have occurred to the | 
votaries of the new movement that such a 
system could not only produce no good work, 
but was paralyzing invention, and diverting 
us from the study of those principles from 
which alone good work can spring ; still not- 
withstanding the openly-avowed suppression 
of all originality, and a rigorous determina- 
tion to imitate only what was old, no one has 
yet mistaken a new church for an old one, 
and probably no period is more characteristi- 
cally represented by its art than the second 


ment was too often marred by an obstinate 
adherence to ecclesiastical dogmas, not per- 
haps of themselves objectionable, but ill 
adapted to the unlearned, .and at once wnim- 
portant and unpopular ; and the breadth and 
even the grandeur which would necessarily 
have resulted from simply providing for its 
architectural requirements were frittered 
away by petty and pretentious détails. Our 
churches became a collection of odds and 
ends culled from glossaries and note-books, 
pat together regardless of the scale of the 

uilding, the great object being to make 
an irregular pyramid of as many gables, tur- 
rets, pinnacles, and crosses as could be got 
for the money. The horizontal line—an 
emblem of the earth-loving and deadly repose 
of the —was either avoided or con- 
cealed, and while heaven was besieged with 
prayers, the sky was vexed with spikes. The 
interior of the churches was cold and'meagre, 
and their furniture mean ; while the weak and 
watery saints in the windows were fit emblems 
of a sickly sentiment that it would be pic- 
turesque to pray for their intercession, rather 
than of any profound veneration for the noble 
Army of Martyrs. 


Dogmas were enunciated with a pretension 
which bore an exact inverse ratio to the 
artistic knowledge of their framers, and 
opinions, which were the result of their pre- 
judices rather than of their learning or taste, 
were maintained with personal rancour. A 
flat and meagre style was defended as part 
and parcel of the new creed, with which, in- 
deed it singularly harmonized, and a secta- 
rian animosity, till then happily confined to 
religion, was infused into discussions upon 
art. Those principles were alone to be re- 
garded as true which could be elicited from 
the practice of the twelfth, thirteenth, or 
fourteenth centuries, and a Christian quaint- 
ness took precedence of beauty, which had 
too often dallied with the infidels, An ad- 
mirer of Greek or Roman art was regarded 
with suspicion, and an appreciation of the 
works of Sir Christopher Wren was looked 
upon as little less than a grave moral delin- 
quency. Above this conflict of opinions 
and the loud abuse of heretics might be 
heard the shrill and earnest voice of Charles 
Winston, urging the study of glass-painting 
as a branch of decorative art, free from the 
restraints of antiquarianism. Unlike his 
opponents, he was profoundly versed in the 
subject on which he treated; and though 
his knowledge of ancient examples was as 
extensive as it was accurate and minute, he 
steadily set his face against mere copy- 
ing, and deduced from their study those 
artistic principles which alone should control 
the designs of the glass-painter ; with unwel- 
come learning, he traced Christian art, and 
even their favourite patterns, too often to a 
pagan source. He exposed the narrow pre- 
judices of the Gothic schoo], and the falla- 
cies of their dogmas, It is not surprising 
that opinions such as these, whieh so evi- 
dently bore the taint of paganism, should not 
be listened to or very cordially received ; but 
the truth is, that however just his conclusions 
may have been, to follow ‘his advice was im- 
possible, for two reasons: a system founded on 
a broad appreciation of, art would no longer 
have represented the characteristics of theage; 
but a more insurmountable object even than 
this was, there were no men to carry it out. 
Our artists had been taught that academic 
learning and power were not only unneces- 
sary, but were even to be deprecated ; art 
was reduced to telling stories on canvas, and 
to the laborious imitation of the petty details 
of nature; the sciences of composition, of line 
and colour, were neglected, and ornamental 
art in its true sense had ceased to exist ; and 
out of the forty Royal Academicians, probably 
not two could have designed a window even 
equal to the worthless counterfeits of the old, 
which Mr. Winston so justly condemned. 
But windows were wanted by scores, and the 
only way in which they could have’been pro- 
duced was the one adopted—namely, by 
making the imitation and adaptation of ‘the 
old examples a trade. Good art 
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tained if it had been. The demand was 
entirely under the control of the clergy and 
of amateurs, and they have had an abundant 
supply of an article exactly suited to their 
tastes. 


But there are many signs of a reaction, 
and decorative art is beginning to attract the 
attention which it deserves. The one-sided 
and narrow scheme of our art system, under 
which men labour so much and effect so 
little, is compared with the varied attain- 
ments and comprehensive power of the great 
cinquecento artists, who turned their hands 
to anything, and turned everything they 
touched into beauty ; and while the taste for 
beauty of all sorts is fast growing up, the 
want of the science of art is more and more 
felt as an impediment to its production, and 
even the Medizval school is beginning to 
lose its zest for ugliness, At such a time as 
this Mr. Winston’s views may, perhaps, ob- 
tain a more willing audience ; at all events, 
their adoption is every day becoming more 
feasible. We will briefly notice one or two 
points which seem to have the most impor- 
penal bearing on the treatment of painted 
glass. 

First, then, as to the flat principle, or, as 
Mr. Winston calls it, ‘‘ The ironed-out flat 
principle.” It is maintained that the only 
treatment proper for painted glass is a per- 
fectly flat treatment, because a window is 
necessarily a flat surface, and that therefore 
anything that tends to disguise this is a 
culpable deception. In answer to this, it may 
be urged that even in those examples which 
carry an illusive imitation of nature to its 
extreme limits, no single person has ever 
failed to perceive that the window had a flat 
surface, and.a deception in this sense was 
never intended by the artists; for it is im- 
possible to conceive that they should go on 
wasting their time on a trick which was 
never on occasion successful. But if it is 
meant that any attempt, even when illusion 
is not aimed at, to represent the roundness 
and space of nature on a flat surface is wrong, 
such a dogma would condemn all the greatest 
works of the greatest masters. And even if 
pi in frames are by common consent 
excluded, and the application of this prin- 
ciple is limited to mural paintings, it will be 
n to make still further conces- 
sions. It may be said that mural paint- 
ings, if allowable at all, should be very 
flat and conventional in their treatment ; 
or, at all events, they should be enclosed 
in an architectural framework of such ‘con- 
structive importance thatthe building should 
not appear to rely for strength on that part 
of the wall which is painted in an illusive 
manner. Now, without denying that in this 
last there is a perception of an architectural 
——. such a reason is singularly inap- 
plicable in the case of a painted window ; for 
no part of a building can be less essential 
in a constructive point of view than its sur- 
face, and its framework is not only zstheti- 
cally sufficient, “but is necessarily a solid 
reality. Again, it is said, that to produce 
an illusive effect is impossible on glass, and, 
therefore, any attempt to do so is wrong in 
rinciple. The previous objections, it may 
remarked, were against the supposed 
possibility of success ;—this on exactly the 
reverse. And the same may be said, in dif- 
ferent degrees, of every other material on 
which representations can be made, and 
would, if carried out, put a stop to all art 
whatever. 


(To be continued.) 








ART CORRESPONDENCE, 





To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 
Sir,—In Tue Reaner of this week I observe 
that the Committee of the Exhibition of Por- 
traits at Kensington would be glad to sry 
any information respecting any portrait of Sir 
5 Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, the Protestant 


martyr, who was impeached of heresy by 
, in 1413. 


Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
This ‘‘ first author, as well as the first martyr 
our nobility,” was born at Old Castle, 


very scant relics of the castle. Two or three 
summers ago I visited Old Castle with a friend, 
who took much interest in any memorial of the 
knightly follower of Wickliffe, and after survey- 
ing the vestiges of the castle, we called at the 
old farmhouse close by, to see whether the in- 
terior possessed any relics of architectural 
interest. While there, the mistress of the house 
showed us a small and apparently very old por- 
trait, which she assured us was an authentic like- 
ness of Sir John Oldcastle. 

I forget how she said that the portrait came 
into her possession, but I know we came away 
impressed with the conviction that the tale of its 
authenticity was far from improbable.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, W. S. Symonps. 

Pendock Rectory, Tewkesbury, 

December 30, 1865. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Ir is understood that the opera on the old sub- 
ject of ‘‘Loreley,” by a young Germar com- 
poser — Max Bruch — which has lately been 

roduced at Cologne with such success, will be 
romahs out during the summer season at Her 
Majesty’s. The part of the heroine, an addition 
to the already large operatic family of Leonoras, 
will be played by Madlle. Titiens. 

THE management of the Grand Opera at Paris 
has commissioned Signor Verdi to write a new 
five-act opera. This does not mean, we hope, 
that Signor Verdi is to write the work which is 
to inaugurate the opening of the new opera 
house. It would be strange for France, with 
her egoisme de patrie, to forget the existence of 
M. Gounod, 

Two men have been sentenced, at the Central 
Criminal Court, to two months’ imprisonment, 
with hard labour, for forging the trade mark of 
Messrs. Broadwood, and putting it on certain 
pianofortes not manufactured by that firm. 

Tue organ lately erected in the new Kinnaird 
Hall at Dundee is to be placed under the hands 
of Dr. Chipp, who leaves Belfast to take this ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. FREDERICK HELMORE, of plain-song cele- 
brity, has written a little book on ‘Church 
Choir Management,” which appears to contain 
much useful information on practical matters 
connected with the speciality of which it treats. 








THE DRAMA. 





HE Christmas entertainments of 1865 have 
inaugurated the year of 1866 with becoming 
credit. There is not a London Theatre that is 
not contributing its bounties to the pleasure- 
seekers of this season of the year. The pros- 
perity of theatrical speculation at the present 
day is manifested in the character of the enter- 
tainments, and in the general suspension of that 
mysterious and unsatisfactory obligation—the 
free-list. For the first time, perhaps, in the 
history of West-end theatres, we have only two 
pantomimes offered to the best assorted of the 
metropolitan public, and these are at the two 
large theatres—Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 
Both of them have been written by one active, 
enial, and time-honoured pen. If Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard did not come in regularly with the 
holly and mistletoe, after so many years of 


seasonable eeting, our pantomime sym- 
pathies might be seriously affected. That 
at Drury Lane is founded on the worship 


of Mammon, and in “Little King Pippin; 
or, Harlequin Fortunatus, and the Magic 
Purse and Wishing-Cap,” we have an old and 
agreeable story embodied in a grand and amusing 
spectacle. Without those accessories in human 
shape for which Drury Lane has long been 
famous, a pantomime, however ingeniously con- 
trived, and presented with average merit by the 
artists engaged in it, would not be carried through 
with so much brilliant life from the first tothe last 
of it. The Drury Lane Company— including al- 
ways the familiar faces we have seen for years 
past, since first Mr. E. T. Smith took the theatre 
in hand and made a remunerative undertaking of 
it—is pty tg. per Each member of it 
appears to be devoted to his own special depart- 
ment, and to compete with his fellows for the 
favour of the public. We have only to gaze at 
the gorgeous fancy-paintings that are revealed 
to us, to admire the handiwork of Mr. Beverley ; 
and in those intensely ludicrous faces that flit 
before us, giving expression to the good, evil, 
jovial, and grievous sides of — represen- 
tation, we can see at once Mr. k yn in 
his study, thinking of nothing but little children 


laughs, moteliing wey with finger and thumb 

to give immortality to the characters of Mr. 
Blanchard. And then the comic scenes of 
the more boisterous portion of the evening, when 
the author has done and gone home, being left 
to the best clown of our day, who is at the same 
time an expert inventor of practical street-fun, 
Mr. Boleno, Lane may be said to be, 
without decrying the talent to be met with at 
the other houses, exceedingly fortunate. 

At Covent Garden, Aladdin has coms out with 
a new and more wonderful lamp than ever ; and 
here competition with Drury Lane has run high. 
The opening is excessively pretty, and the story 
capitally told, but the action would be more 
effective if the pantomimists were to defer much 
of their vigorous and clever performances until 
after the transformation scene. Infants of all 
ages will be excited into delightful amazement 
by the Flying Palace, and if their discrimination 
were as alive as their intelligence to be pleased, 
they would not fail to acknowledge the me- 
chanical success of Mr. Sloman. The scenic 
illustrations are magnificently painted by the 
Messrs. Grieve. Adaddin is sustained by a 
lively and fascinating little lady, Miss Rachel 
Sanger, who will take a position, without doubt, 
among the best of our burlesque actresses in due 
time. Mr. W. H. Payne and his two sons sup- 
port, with their well-known ability, the panto- 
mimic honours, and are assisted by a strong 
ballet. The comic business following the open- 
ing possesses the broad fun element, and does 
not flag for an instant. 

All the pantomimes, north, east, west, and 
south, have each their several recommendations, 
and draw large houses. The New Surrey has 
‘*Tom, the Piper’s Son;” Astley’s deals also 
with the same subject ; the Standard, ‘‘ Pat-a- 
cake, Baker’s Man ;’ Sadler’s Wells, ‘* Cock-a- 
doodle-do ;” the Britannia, ‘‘ Old Daddy Long- 
legs ;” and the Marylebone, ‘‘ Fayre Rosa- 
monde.” 

The Princess’s, Olympic, and Adelphi, have 
done without any special entertainments — 
‘** Never too Late to Mend,” having been found 
attractive enough to fill the first house; ‘‘ Henry 
Dunbar,” the second ; and ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” 
the third. We are omitting, however, to notice 
the return of Mr. J. L. Toole to the Adelphi, 
and his a pearance in a new farce, entitled 
‘* Behind Time.” 1t has been written by Mr. 
Benjamin Webster, jun., and gives to Mr. Toole 
the opportunity of creating the liveliest hilarity 
among the audience. 

A slight extravaganza has been produced at the 
St. James’s, with the title of ‘‘The Manageress 
in a Fix.” It is a vehicle for introducing Miss 
Herbert to the public as the manageress cf the 
theatre, and the principal members of her com- 
pany in the character of ‘*themselves ;” and for 
transforming afterwards Mr. Frank Matthews 
into a Clown, Mr. Robson into Pantaloon, Mr. 
F. Charles into Harlequin, and Miss Collinson 
into Columbine. While a good deal of laughter 
is made out of it, the materials are too slender to 
keep the spirit up for any length of time. Mr. 
Musgrave, of the Strand Theatre, is the com- 
poser of the music which is introduced into the 
piece, 

At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Mr. Byron 
has produced a burlesque, which is equal to the 
best ever written by him. ‘‘ Don Giovanni” 
is the name of it, and the Don is played by Miss 
Marie Wilton with her soeiened piquancy. 
Mr. John Clarke is the Leporello; and Miss 
Hughes, Miss Fanny J se and Miss Weston 
also appearinit. Mr. T. W. Robertson’s capital 
comedy of ‘‘ Society” commences the evening 
at seven o'clock now, instead of half-past seven, 
as before. 

Mr. J. R. Planché has adapted M. Cremieux’s 
libretto of ‘‘ Orfée aux Enfers,” music by Offen- 
bach, which everybody knows by this time ; and 
the Haymarket gives this every evening, after 
Mr. Sothern has done with Brother Sam. The 
names included in the cast are very strong, and 
the opera buffo is likely to have a lengthy run. 
At the Royalty a new and original extrava- 
ganza, entitled ‘‘ Prometheus ; or, the Man on 
the Rock,” written by Mr. Reece, the author of 
** Castle Grimm,” produced here a season or two 
back, is drawing good houses. The principal 
characters are sustained by Miss Lydia Mait- 
land, Miss Nelly Burton, Mr. F. Hughes (whose 
names are familiar to the habditués of this theatre), 
and Miss Fanny Reeves. The scenery, dresses, 
and appointments are all good. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 





Now ready, 


MARIAN ROOKE; 


THE QUEST FOR FORTUNE. 


A TALE OF THE YOUNGER WORLD. 
By HENRY SEDLEY. 
3 Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 


** A clever American novel. The descriptions of 
camp life, the fascinations, the danger, the excite- 
ment, the peculiar loneliness and great beauty of the 
country are given with the truth and spirit of a 
personal narrative. There is an attack by Indians 
on the little caravan, which is very exciting, and the 
portrait of a Delaware chief, which will stand a com- 
parison with Uncas in ‘ The Last of the Mohicans.’ ” 
—A theneeum. 


** Mr. Sedley writes plainly and strongly, and has 
a descriptive power which fits in a most striking 
way the scenes he has to describe, and which he 
paints with the broad, bold touches their apparent 
vastness demands. He conceives rough, simple 
characters clearly, though Luke is a trifle senti- 
mental, and has a real inventiveness for incidents. 
We do not remember a description of life in San 
Francisco during its lawless period more vivid than 
his, or anything in the sensational style so striking 
as his hero’s sudden elevation to wealth, ae at 
once so extraordinary, so carefully prepared, and so 
completely within the limits of the possible. His 
diaiogue is fresh and spirited, and, being the work 
of an American who prefers Saresenn Wik has an 
air of originality sometimes real, sometimes only the 
result of an exceptional mental standpoint. ere 
is humour, too, in his mind—humour of high quality, 
though its expression degenerates occasionally into 
caricature. . . . A book full of humour, of sugges- 
tion, and of description.” —Spectator. 


‘** Marian Rooke,’ an American story by an 
American author, is singular for the extreme fidelity 
of the graphic delineation of different phases of 
American life and character. . . . The story is ably 
written, and will be read with satisfaction and in- 
struction by all who take an interest in the future of 
the United States.” — Observer. 


“A most striking, original, and crisply written 
story, and one which must rank among the fitst 
which have ever reached us from the other sidevef 
the Atlantic.” — Press. 


_“ Anybody who wants to understand American 
life and thought, may gain something worth learning 
from the perusal of ‘ Marian Rooke.’ ”—Reader, 


** Still there are more pleasant pictures than these 
in the book ; the descriptions of American country 
life and American country people are very graphic, 
and we trust that the writer is correct in assuming 
that men and women, like those whom he has 
sketched so pleasantly in his portraits of the Arm- 
strong family, are the real heart of American social 
and political life. We cordially hope that the words 
with which we part with the young farmer, Luke 
Armstrong, are the simple truth.”—Guardian. 


“The story contains an unusually wide range of 
characters, and vigorous descriptions of very diffe- 
rent spheres of society. Es cially noticeable is the 
account of the Parapets of New York—people of 
good birth, wealthy, and highly educa but so 
absolutely shut out from political life, owing to their 
unwillingness to undergo the dirty work which it 
entails, that, as Mr. Sedley puts it, their very exist- 
ence has been questioned Their idle and aimless 
life, totally apart from all interest in the affairs of 
their country, and out of sympathy with the feelings 
of the people, is well put before us. In the opinion 
of Mr. Sedley, as of many others, the dislike of the 
best-educated classes towards public life is a serious 
evil in America ; but though he often touches on this 
and kindred points, he always writes with modera- 
tion as well as with candour.”— Daily News. 


“It is, above all things, amusing; and yet the 
reader who deprecates thistledown literature will 
find a great deal of solid and interesting information 
to balance the fun, the frolic, the romance, and the 
adventure. . . . . There is great strength and 
originality in the dra‘ving of all the chasastern, and 
the descriptions form a picture which, for vigour, 
vitality, and humour, is not easily to be angen’. 
The sketch of Pangburn, the journalist and gold- 
digger, is extraordinarily clever ; and the queer mix- 
ture of utter dishonesty, of absolute robbery, with 
an odd, distorted sense of honour, which makes him 
help his former victims when they come to fresh 
grief through another agency than his, is a finer 
touch of humour than we Bow had since ‘Sam 
Slick.’”—Morning Post. 
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The Shilling Magazine, 
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Contents : 

PHEMIE KELLER. Chapters XXVII., XXVIIL, XXIX. 
and XXX. By the Author of “George Geith of Fen 
Court,” &c. 

MISTRUST. (With an Illustration by Epwarp Hugues.) 

MR. GLADSTONE UPON GREEK LADI®#S. 
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THE FENIANS. By Cuarues B. Grsson. 
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NAUGHTY NELLY. By Arravur Mowsy. 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 216 Regent Street. 


HE CHURCH of OR SANMICHELE, 
FLORENCE—WAREHOUSEMEN’S SCHOOLS. 


The FIRST NUMBER for the New Year of THE BUILDER, 
an Illustrated Journal devoted to the Industrial and the Fine 
Arts, and conducted by Mr. GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S., will 
contain Fine Views of the Church of Or Sanmichele, Florence ; 
the Warehousemen and Clerk’s Schools on the London and 

ton Railway ; and the Congregational Schools, Liscard, 
with Plan ; Papers on the Capital of Italy ; Rambling in Dublin; 
oma 4 of Windsor; Architecture in Laverne ; Sheriff 
Courts, inburgh ; Old Aberdeen; Progress of Architecture 
and Building ail over the Kingdom ; and many other Subjects. 


(With Ilustra- 





With all the News connected ‘with the Arts, Construction; © 


Social Improvement, and Sani Reform, of which THE 
BUILDER is an especial Organ. .; or ‘by post, 5d. 


1 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; atid all Newsmen. 
Order Early. 


‘* As indispensable as Bradshaw.” —-TIMks. 


THIRD ANNUAL 





PUBLICATION. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
THE 


STATESMAN’S 


YEAR BOOK. 


A STATISTICAL, GENEALOGICAL, AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
STATES AND SOVEREIGNS OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD FOR 
THE YEAR 1866. : 


By FREDERICK MARTIN. 





The StatesMAN’s YEAR-Book ror 1866, by Frederick Martin, contains a vast amount of new and original matter, in 


addition to the revised and corrected statistics of all nations, given in the.last edition, and described by the T'imes as 
Prefixed to the new edition are a series of Tables of comparative 


‘* A chart and calendar of the progress of the world.” 


statistics, showing, at a glance, the public revenue and expenditure of the leading States of the world, the density of 


oo the cost of government, the burden of the public debts, the maintenance of the reigning families, the strength ~ 
and cost of thestanding armies, and a variety of other interesting statistics. The chief markets of the United Kingdom are | 
he consumption of British produce, per head of population, among the chief | 


likewise illustrated in this series, showing t 
nations on the globe. 


It may truly be asserted that there 1s not a work in existence containing the same amount of statistical, historical, 
information as the SraTESMAN’s YEAR-Book, or, to quote a notice inthe Spectator, ‘‘ There isnot another 
on containing such an analysis of the collected blue-books of the world.” 
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WHEELER’S ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF OLD 


TESTAMENT HISTORY. 6s. 6d. Abridged, 2s. 
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PAYNE'S STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY. 5s. 
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M‘HENRY’S SPANISH COURSE. 


M‘HENRY’S SPANISH GRAMMAR. New Edition, revised by 


A. Eiwes. i12mo, bound; 6s. 


M‘HENRY’S SPAN ISH EXERCISES. are Edition, revised by 


E.wes. 12mo, bound, 3s. KE 





TATE’S ELEMENTS OF COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 


fth Edition. 12mo, 2s, 6d. KEY, 3s. 


DICKSEE’S SCHOOL PERSPECTIVE. A _ Course of 


Instruction in Linear Perspective. 8vo, 5s. 


DRESSER’S RUDIMENTS OF BOTANY. Structural and Phy- 
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CASAR’S GALLIC WAR. Notes by H. Younc. 2s. 
CICERO. De Amicitia, &. Notes by W. B. Smirn. 2s. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. Notes by H. Youne. 1s. 


Notes, Analysis, and Explanation of Metres, 
; Satires, &. Notes by W. B. Swirn. 1s, 6d. 


LIVY. Books I. ‘IL. ; Notes by H. Youne, 1s. 6d. Books IIL., 
V.; Notes by H. Youre, Is. 6d. Books XXI., XXII. ; Notes by W. B. Sauru, Is. 6d, 


SALLUST. Catiline, &c. Notes by W. M. Donne. 1s. 64. 
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A NEW VOLUME WAS COMMENCED ON TUESDAY, 


THE READER. 


6 JANUARY, 1866. 








JANUARY 2. 





FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED GARDENING PUBLICATION. 
Price Threepence; Stamped, Fourpence. 


THE JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, AND COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


EDITED BY 
GEORGE W. JOHNSON, F.R.H.S., anv ROBERT HOGG, LL.D., F.LS., 
Assisted by a Staff of the best Writers on Practical Gardening, and numerous Correspondents engaged in the pursuit of Horticulture and Rural Affairs 





A Specimen Number Free by Post for Four Stamps. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, or Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps, 


THE GARDENERS’ 
ALMANACK AND DIRECTORY 


By ROBERT HOGG, LLD., 


YEAR BOOK, 


FOR 1866. 


F.L.S., Co-Editor of “THe Journat or Horticvuutvure.” 





The ‘‘GarpENERS’ YEAR Book” is the most copious work of the kind that has hitherto appeared, and contains, besides the information usually 
found in Almanacks, a great mass of valuable information, and humerous useful Tables in connexion with Horticulture ; a Complete Fruit Garden 
Yalendar ; Notices of all Horticultural, Floricultural, and Pomological Novelties ; a Complete Directory of all the Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and 
Florists in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Continent ; and also a Directory of all the Principal Seats of the Nobility and Gentry, the Names of their 


Owners, their Gardeners, and the Post Town near which they are situated. 
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Beautiful Coloured Engravings of New Flowers and Fruits appear in : 


THE FLORIST AND POMOLOGIST; a Pictorial Monthl 
Magazine of Flowers, Fruits, and General Horticulture. Conducted by Ronert Hoce, LL.D., 
F.L.S. ; Assisted by Mr. Tuomas Moors, F.L.S., and numerous able Contributors. One 
Shilling, Monthly. 


*,.* The Volumes for 1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865, with numerous highly-coloured Illustrations, 
price 14s. each, bound in cloth, gilt extra, are now ready, 


THE FRUIT MANUAL, Containing Descriptions and Synonymes 
of the Fruits and Fruit Trees commonly met with in the Gardens and Orchards of Great 
Britain, with Selected Lists of the Varieties most worthy of Cultivation. By Ronexr 
Hose, LL.D., F.L.S., Secretary to the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
of London. Third Edition. (In the press. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM AND ITS PRODUCTS; 


serving as an Introduction to the Natural System of Botany, and a Text-Book of all the 
Vegetable Substances used in the Arts, Manufactures, Medicine, and Domestic Economy. 

* Arranged according to the System of De Candolle. lMlustrated with nearly 250 Engravings, 
and containing an enumeration of 7,000 Genera, and 4,000 Synonymes, representing about 
100,000 Species of Plants. Ronert Hoce, LL.D., Author of “ British Pomvlogy,” “The 
Fruit Manual,” &c. Crown vo, cloth, 10s. ; free by post, 10s. 8d. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF GREAT BRITAIN, Botanically 
Popularly described, with Copious Notices of their History and Uses. By Rosexr 
Hoge, LL.D., F.L.S., and Gro. W. Jounsoy, F.R.H.S., Editors of “Tur Jourxa. or Horrti- 
 eutrore anp Corrace Garvenrr.” Illustrated by Coloured Drawings of all the Species, by 
W. G. Smith. 
Monthly, price 1s., with Four Coloured Illustrations. 


‘me Vols. I. and II., with 80 Coloured Plates, are now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, git 
extra, price 21s. cach. 


THE POULTRY-KEEPERS’ MANUAL. By Contributors to 


the “ Povtray Curoxicix.” With Twenty-two Coloured Illustrations, and numerous Wood- 
cuts, price 7s. 6d. ; free by post, 7s. 10d. 


SELECTION OF THE EATABLE FUNGUSES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. Edited by Ronerr Hoce, LL.D., F.L.S., and Grorer W. Jounson, F.R.H.S., 
of “Tne Jovrvat. or Hoxrtieutture ann Corrace Garpeyer,” and “The Wild 


Editors 
Flowérs of'Great Britain.” Illustrated by W.G. Smith. Price 7s 6d. ; post free, 7s, 8d. 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF GARDENING: In which are 

Jained and [illustrated the Principles that Regulate all the Operations of Horticulture, 

Demonstrations of the Phenomena of the Germination, Growth, Diseases, and 

Death of Plants. With numerous Wood Engravings. By Grorcr W. Jounson, Esq., 

¥.R.H.S., Co-Editor of “Tux Jovrnat or Hoxticctirvre,” &c. 400 Pages, with 50 Illustra- 
tions. _ Price 3s, ; post free, 3s. 4d 


THE FERN MANDAL; being a Description of all the best Stove, 
Greenhouse, and Hardy Ferns in British Gardens, with Instructions for their Cultivation 
and Treatment, as well on a large scale as in Fern Cases and Glasses. By Somer or tre 
Coxrrisvtons to “Tae Journar or Horticuityre.” Price 5s.; free by post for 64 Stamps. 
With nearly 100 Lilustrations. 


THE BRITISH FERNS; Popularly Described, and Lllustrated by 
Engravings of every Species. By é. w. Jouwnsox, F.R.H.S. Fifth Edition, with an Appen- 
dix. 3s. 6d., bound in cloth, gilt edges ; post free, 3s. 10d. 


THE GARDEN MANUAL. Ninth Edition. 1s. 


cloth ; post free, 1s. 8d. 


THE ORCHID MANUAL: For the Cultivation of Stove, Green- 


house, and Hardy Orchids. By Tuomas Arrirsy. Price 2s, 6d.; free by post for 32 Postage 
Stamps. 


ORCHARD-HOUSES, HINTS ON THE CONSTRUCTION 
AND MANAGEMENT CF. By J. R. Peansoy, the Nurseries, Chilwell, near Nottingham. 
Second Edition, in limp cloth, price Is. 6d. ; post free, 1s. 7d. 


6d., bound in 


“JOURNAL . OF HORTICULTURE” 
TO BE 


OFFICE, 171 
HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND AT THE RAILWAY STALLS. 


MANUALS FOR THE MANY. Gardening for the Many, 3d. 


Allotment Farming for the Many, 3d. Bee-keeping for the Many, 4d. Greenhouses for the 
Many, 6d. Kitchen Gardening for the Many, 4d. Flower Gardening for the Many, 4d. 
Fruit Gardening for the Many, 4d. Florists’ Flowers for the Many, Poultry Book for 
the Many, 6d. Window Gardening for the Many, 9d. Muck for the Many, 3d. Rabbit 
Book, 6d. Heating Manual, 6d. 


*,* Any of the above Manuals can be had, post free, for an additional Postage Stamp. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE WORLD; being a Popular Expla- 


nation of the Phenomena daily occurring in and around our Persons, Houses, Gardens, and 
Fields. By G. W. Jounsoy, F.R.H.S. 6s., bound in cloth; free by post, 6s. 6d. 


PRIZE ESSAY ON THE REARING AND FATTENING 
MARKET AND TABLE POULTRY. By W. B. TeGerwermr, Author of “Profitable 
Poultry,” &c. Price 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


SPRING AND WINTER FLOWER GARDENING. By 


Jounx Fieminc, Gardener to Her Grace the Dowaget-Duchess of Sutherland, Cliveden. 
Illustrated with numerous Designs, and a Pictttresqte View of the Great Flower Garden at 
iveden, taken from the Mansion. Price 2s. 6d.; tree by post, 2s, 8d. 


THE AILANTHUS SILKWORM AND THE AILANTHUS 


TREK, Abridged and Translated from the French, by Lady Doxoruy Nevitu. Price Is. ; 
post free, 1s, 1d. 


RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF WILD FLOWERS, AND HOW 
TO DISTINGUISH THEM. By Marearet Pives, Author of “ Rambles in Search of 
Ferns;” “‘ Rambles in Search of Mosses.” Second Edition. Post 8vo, with Eighteen 
Coloured Illustrations. Price 6s. ; post free, 6s. 6d. 


RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 


By Maxcarer Puves, Author of “Rambles fn Search of Wild Flowers.” Demy 8vo, with 
Twenty Coloured Illustrations. Price 6s. cloth ; or free by post for 6s. 6d. : 


THE CANARY AND OTHER SONG BIRDS. Price 1s. 64., 


limp cloth; free by post for Is. 7d. 


THE PIGEON BOOK. ls. 6d., bound in cloth; free by post, 


1s, 8d. 


HOW TO FARM TWO ACRES PROFITABLY ; including the 


pes of the Cow and the Pig. By Joun Ronsoy. Second Edition. 1s. ; post free, 
1s, 1d. 


THE SCIENCE OF WINDOW GARDENING. 


Bosanqcet, Esq. Price 6d. ; free by post for Seven Stamps. 


OUR VILLAGERS. By the Authoress of ‘‘ My Flowers,” &c., 1s., 


bound in cloth ; free by post, 1s. 2d, 


OUT-DOOR GARDENING. Second Edition. 1s. 6d4., bound in 


cloth ; post free, 1s. 8d. 


IN-DOOR GARDENING. Second Edition. 1s. 


cloth ; post free, ks, 8d. 


THE AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL USES 
on bie eee Ala’ LIQUORS PRODUCED DURING THE MANUFACTURE 
( tAS. .; Or 38. per 100. 


By W. H. 


6d., bound in 





—~—— 


FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.€. 





Printed by WILLIAM JOHN JOHNSON, at No. 121 Fleet Street, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the Ci#y of London: and Published by JAMES BOHN, at the Office, Na 24 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Ganien, in the City of Westminster.—Saturday, January 6, 190K P 
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